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REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 
jack Mastered by his Temper. 


The gratified look teacher and pupils had been 
wearing since Mr. Nellis’s approval left their faces 
very suddenly. 

Mr. Haverill began again, less angrily, and with 
more of his usual manner. 

“Boys of the Seventh, I am proud of you. 
Your drill is excellent and class discipline among 
the best in the department. Take your books 
and slates.” 

Wondering much, but reassured, the boys 
obeyed. Mr. Haverill turned to their teacher. 

“Miss Allen, your 
class, since they can be- 
have like gentlemen, are 
to exchange rooms with i 
the Sixth, who have re- \ iden 
peatedly shown that 
they can not. The lady 
in charge of the room 
beneath them informs 


| grow black and his cheeks red, my! you just 
| want to stand from under.” 

Eagleson knew whereof he spoke by sad experi- 
| ence; several others had had a similar one. She 
| noticed that the boys stood rather in awe of him. 
| “Your handsome file-leader is quite a pugilist,” 
| Mr. Haverill observed to her one day. ‘Here’s 

Stearns of the Sixth with two black eyes, and 
Wheeler of the Eighth.with a lame arm, at home, 
from his prowess. They will probably not call him 
‘Country Jake,’ or spring on him without warning 
for some time to come. It has all happened out 
of school limits, and I am glad of it. Iam not 
called upon to interfere. I don’t blame the boy 
for defending himself, but he has a temper that 
will bring him trouble yet.” 

For some time, however, all had gone well. 
_ There were no complaints ; Jack’s grades were high. 

Mr. Haverill 
watched him 
| ie closely, mean- 
ing to be just ; 





me that she frequently 
finds it impossible to 
hear recitations, because 
of the noise they make.” 

How the faces before 
him brightened! Num- 
ber Six was a much 
pleasanter room — and 
then the honor of it! 

“Forward, Seventh!” 
and as the line halted, 
till the other class-room 
should be emptied, Miss 
Allen glanced proudly 
at them. What a fine 
looking row of lads they 
were, standing motion- 
less and erect, as the 
Sixth, sullen, slouching, 
kept in order only by ij 
the stern eye of their , 
principal, filed out of 
their pleasant room, of 
which the Seventh at 
once took possession. 

Yes, the Seventh were 
orderly and well-disci- 
plined then; anything 
but orderly and well-disciplined when Miss Allen 
first took charge of them. Back into their ranks 
came twenty of Mrs. May’s tormentors, returned 
for persistent misconduct; demoralized by bad 
management, angry at their disgrace. 

The conflict was a severe one. Night after night, 
Miss Allen went home nearly discouraged ; morn- 
ing after morning, she faced them resolutely as 
ever. 

Mr. Haverill stood stanchly by her, and pres- 
ently the conflict ceased. The lads found they 
must respect their teacher, and soon grew fond of 
her. They also began to have a pride in their 
class. It became worth something to be a mem- 
ber of Ninety’s Seventh. 

Redmond was one of the members sent back. 
At first he puzzled Miss Allen; he puzzled her yet 











at times, but not in the same way. In his country | 
home, the complaints of teachers had been so | 


numerous and continued, that his father, almost 
discouraged, was boarding him in the city, in 
order to place him under the stricter discipline of 
its public schools. 

In the Sixth grade there had been no improve- 
ment. Mrs. May declared him the worst of all; 
he was not impertinent in speech or manner, but 


would calmly set her authority at defiance in the | 


most matter-of-fact way imaginable. When he 
entered the Seventh Miss Allen noticed that he 
watched her with a strange intentness—she had 
an odd feeling of being weighed in the balance. 

One day, he was detained, with others, to do 
some extra work after school, because of disorder ; 
and when it was finished, said to her briefly, as he 
left the room, ‘‘You’ll have no more trouble from 
me, Miss Allen.” 

He kept his word; from that time, the class 
honor had no more stanch defender than John 
Redmond. 

She learned that his temper was a fierce one 
when roused. 

**Redmond never swears nor says much,” Eagle- 
son told her confidentially ; “but when his eyes 
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plinarian as his superior, he had a much warmer 
heart than Mr. Haverill. 

His investigation proved that, in most cases, the 
other class had been the aggressors. But the 
Seventh were reproved for their action in much 
the same terms Miss Allen had used. 

“You have an excellent reputation as a class, 
boys; don’t gratify these others by losing it in 
disgraceful squabbles with them. You must ex- 
pect they’ll be unhappy over the loss of their room 
to a younger grade. By the way, file-leader,” 
turning to Redmond, “‘you were fighting with 
Jimmie Strong. For shame, sir! he’s much 
smaller than you.” 

Redmond’s whole face glowed, and his eyes 
grew almost black. 

**No, sir! I did not fight Strong—he’s altogether 
tuo little.” 

“But you had some trouble with him. The 
monitor reports you both engaged in a fuss.” 

“T did not fight, Mr. Nellis. Strong got too 
provoking to bear, so I just laid him down and 
sat on him.” 

Mr. Nellis’s mouth twitched. ‘Be man enough to 
let him entirely alone, Redmond,” he said gravely, 

and he left the 
room with, “See 
that it does not 


es happen again, 
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some smiling 
among the class 
when writing- 











“HALT!” 


had been unable to overcome his prejudice and 
suspicions. 

Snesham’s friendship was a great help to Jack. 
Though he belonged to the First class, and Red- 
mond to the Seventh, they were chums. 

“We need each other,” Snesham said. ‘Jack’s 
fire, I’m ice; he warms me up, I cool him down; 
he is young, I’m old; I like to give advice, he 
never takes any. We agree perfectly.” 

The change of rooms created considerable feel- 
ing between the two grades. Next morning, Mr. 
Nellis’s presence in the play-room subdued its ex- 
pression; but at recess, with only the monitors 
present, trouble began. A good deal of quarrel- 
| ling, which resulted several times in blows, took 
| place—a rare thing in the usually orderly play- 
|room. Gray’s list was along one that morning. 
Miss Allen was vexed. 

“Boys, this is too bad! Eagleson, Wilson, Red- 
mond—seven, eight—eight names for disorder. 
What does it mean ?” 

Two or three volunteered the information. 

“Sixes were too hateful, they—the Sevenths— 
couldn’t stand it.” 
| Suppose they were cross. Had you boys been 
| turned out of your room for a lower grade, you 

would probably have been hateful too. Because 
you have the best of the matter, you might act 
generously, and not mind their growling.” 

The boys looked rather ashamed. Redmond 
muttered something about ‘“‘honor of the Seventh” 
and “brought it on themselves.” 

‘How much better did you act, John, when you 
were in the Sixth? And the Seventh’s honor will 

| be best sustained by the good order and manly 
behavior of its members. Outsiders cannot affect 
it in any way.” 

Mr. Haverill, fortunately for the Seventh, being 
absent on school business that morning, Mr. Nellis 
came to their room to see about the disturbance. 
There was no question about the school’s feeling 
for Mr. Nellis. He was a favorite from the first 
assistant to the youngest boy. As good a disci- 


hour came, and Miss Allen read the copy aloud, 
with emphasis, ‘He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.”” She saw Redmond 
shake his head slightly as he studied it over. Yet 
if any one ever needed to take that lesson to heart, 
it was Master Jack. 

Returning from her lunch, an hour later, Miss 
Allen found Savage lying in the easiest position he 
could get, across a seat, holding forth to half-a- 
dozen others on the need of self-control. 

“If it’s as easy to govern ourselves as Jack 
says, some of you fellows had better get at it right 
away. Here’s Wilson—he puts off starting morn- 
ings—always thinks he has plenty of time—what’s 
that long word Mr. Haverill called it ?” 

‘*Procrastination,” suggested some one. 

“Oh, yes. He’ll have to overcome his pro-cras- 
ti-na-tion; Eagleson, his greediness; Hunt, his 
chattering ; Jack Redmond, his temper”— 

“And Fred Savage, his laziness,” interrupted 
Redmond, whereat there was a general laugh. 

“Well, I can just tell you boys,” said Savage, 
straightening up dolefully, ‘‘if it’s as hard for the 
rest of you to get over your bad habits as it is for 
me to quit being lazy, you’ll think taking a city is 
nowhere. Oh, you just don’t know what an 
awful pull it is to crawl out of bed these cold 
mornings at seven—and do it eight days in the 
week, three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year”— 

Here a derisive chorus checked him, with de- 
mands to recite the time-table, and queries as to 
whether he wasn’t weak on the weeks. 

“Guess you’d think there were eight days, and 
every day had two mornings, if getting up came 
as hard to you as it does to me!” groaned Savage, 

| drawing on his mittens with great effort, and being 
gaily helped out of the room by an officious friend 
on either side. 

‘And so, Redmond,” Miss Allen asked her file- 
leader, who, mounted on a desk, sat idly swing- 
ing one foot, ‘‘you find the proverb hard to be- 
lieve ?” 


“Rather,” rousing himself to a more respectful 
position. ‘Taking a city is serious business, you 
know; there is your great army to manage, and 
all your enemies to look after. In the other case, 
there is only yourself to control; you can do that 
easily.” 

“Can you, indeed? Then why doesn’t old Tom 
Norris quit drinking whiskey ? He says he has 
tried often.” 

“He? He’s too weak a specimen to do any- 
thing!” scornfully. Jack had a strong boy’s im- 
patience with weakness. 

“Alexander the Great—one of your heroes, 
John—killed his best friend in a fit of drunken 
temper, and died from dissipation when only thir- 
ty-three. Was he a weak specimen, according to 
your idea ?” 

“T don’t understand that,” he answered, thought- 
fully ; then brightening, ‘‘I suppose he never cared 
to control himself. If he had,—so brave a man, 
—of course he could have done it easily.” 

“Had he tried, and kept on trying, he might 
surely ; I think, though, it would have been diffi- 
cult. Can you readily keep from getting angry ?” 

“T don’t think I try at all,” he answered laugh- 
ing; “but it certainly seems to me a person can 
make himself do anything he chooses without 
much effort.” 

“Q Jack! Tell me which was easier, when 
Eagleson called you names last month, to walk 
away quietly, or give him the thrashing you did ?” 

Redmond gave her a conscious look without 
replying, and sliding from his seat, went to the 
window, where he stood, with elbows upon the 
sill, gazing down into 
the street. 

Miss Allen paused. 

‘Honestly now, Jaci, 
would it not have been 
harder to let Eagleson 
alone, and take no no- 
tice of him ?” 

“Five hundred per 
cent. harder!” said Jack 
with emphasis, and fell 
to whistling vigorously ; 
but remembering where 
he was, begged pardon 
and stopped. 

During the drill be- 
fore dismissal that af- 
ternoon, the Fifth grade, 
more careless than usu- 
al, and more straggling 
in their march, were 

sent back several times to their class-room. 

Finally, Mr. Nellis, losing patience, called to 
Jack, standing at the head of his own line: 

“Here, Redmond, come and show the Fifth 
how to march.” 

The boy obeyed, and led them with his custom- 
ary erect carriage and firm step, while Fifth, sur- 
prised and mortified, fell into their usual order, 
and performed the evolution that time without 
mistake. 

While passing down the outer aisle, Mr. Haverill 
came from a class-room directly in front of them. 
The gray and the brown eyes met with a lightning 
flash, but Jack stopped short at Mr. Haverill’s 
stern, ‘Halt!’ 

‘‘What are you doing here, Redmond, of the 
Seventh ?” 

“Mr. Nellis directed me to lead the class,” an- 
swered the boy shortly. 

| ‘Fifth seemed to have forgotten how to march,” 
explained the drill-master. 

“Pass on, Fifth!” after a pause from Mr. Havy- 
erill; but when the room was emptied, he spoke 
rather sharply to his assistant : 

‘Don’t call upon that file-leader of the Seventh 

| to do anything of this sort again. The boy’s man- 

ner is insufferable already with its boldness and 
conceit. Because he has rather more than his 
share of good looks, his own teacher and the rest 
of you are likely to spoil him.” 

“Fifth needed a little setting down. And Red- 
mond has something to him beside good looks,” 

| said Mr. Nellis positively. ‘He is bound to make 
| his marl®some day.” 

‘It will be a crooked one, I fear,” still sharply. 
| “I never knew one of these very handsome lads 
to be worth his salt, in my experience.” 

Downstairs a group of boys were standing near 
the gate, waiting for friends and exchanging part- 
ing chaff. Out of the main entrance came a half- 
| witted lad, carrying a little basket filled with pen- 
cils, pins and small wares, which teachers and 

i scholars often bought from him out of pity. 
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Brady, with the thoughtless cruelty’so common 
in boys, threw a snowball at him, and hit him on 
the cheek. The poor fellow lifted his hand to his 
face with a dazed look, and turned to hasten 
away. Brady caught up another handful, glee- 
fully crying, “See me hit his basket!” when a 
well-aimed ball struck his own hands, and dashed 
the snow from them. 

“Who did that ?” he demanded angrily, wheel- 
ing around. 

“J,” said Redmond, returning his hands to his 
pockets, and leaning back against the railing. 
‘*That was pretty small business.” 

“It wasn’t any of yours, and nobody asked 
your opinion, Seventh!” stormed the other. 

“You can have it without asking,” returned 
Jack coolly. “It takes the smallest kind of a 
coward to strike anybody who can’t strike back.” 

Brady walked toward him threateningly ; but 
though Jack did not move, or even take his hands 
out of his pockets, the other seemed suddenly to 
change his mind, and strolled off, whistling, to 
join some classmates. He probably remembered 
the rules against snowballing near the school. 

Savage now joined Redmond, and they went on 
down street, the former doing most of the talking. 
Its owner’s laziness did not affect Savage’s tongue, 
which wagged merrily on every occasion. 


**You are bound to make the Fifth at the exam- | 


ination, Jack,” he was saying. ‘Wish I had 
worked up, and tried for it too; but, then, you 
tall, quick fellows don’t know how hard it is for 
us short, slow chaps to hustle round.” 

Presently they reached a corner where several 
of the Fifth class were standing, evidently in con- 
sultation. Their file-leader, Stevens, left the group, 
and came toward Jack. 

‘Here you, Seventh, I’ve got something to say 
to you.” 


Redmond faced him shortly. ‘Go ahead, I’m 


listening.” 
“Feel smart, don’t you?” sneeringly. ‘Good 
boy! Put in front of your betters to show off.” 


A dangerous glitter came into Redmond’s eyes. 

“Did as I was ordered,” he said briefly. ‘I 
wasn’t particularly proud to head such a looking 
line as that, anyway.” 

‘““Now I tell you, young man,” said Stevens, 
growing angry, “no scalawag from Seven or 
‘Twenty-Seven heads my line on drill without get- 
ting two boxed ears from me. There’s one, and”— 

A pair of boys, so mixed up that you could 
scarcely have told one from the other, fell to the 
sidewalk, fighting furiously. Stevens was nearly 
two years the older, and considerably larger; but 
he was not prepared for the fury he had roused. 
His comrades of the Fifth were rushing to his 
assistance, when Snesham and others arriving on 
the spot, interfered, shouting, ‘‘Fair play !” 

In a moment Redmond rose, breathless and 
still raging. His antagonist had gone down un- 
derneath, and was at first either unable or unwill- 
ing to rise. 

“Hurrah for Jack the Giant-Killer!” cried 
Snesham, giving the victor a friendly slap, while 
others assisted Stevens, who seemed a little dazed, 
to his feet. . 

‘“*‘Where’s that rascal Redmond?” he asked 
fiercely, shaking himself loose from his helpers 
and rushing at Jack, who, equally ready, was 
striving to break from Snesham’s restraining 
hands. 

Snesham threw himself between. 

“Shut up, both of you!” he said. “Jack, you 
trot along with me, and Stevens, you’d better be 
footing it. Here comes the general and some 
ladies.” 

‘**You’ve no right to hold me! Letme go! He 
began it!’ uttered Jack, in a voice hoarse with 
rage, as Stevens, sullen and threatening, turned 
away; but Snesham, a man grown in size, held 
him, till Jack cooled down a little under his friend’s 
steady gaze. Then the Senior walked on with his 
silent and still wrathful companion till they reached 
Redmond’s boarding-place, when Snesham stopped 
and put both hands on the boy’s shoulders. 

“Jonathan, my son,” he said very soberly, 
‘you'll have to bottle yourself up a little, or 
you'll do more damage than you think some day. 
That was a wicked blow you struck Stevens at 
first. I took your part in the affair, of course, 
but I hated to see you go at him like that.” 

‘He struck me first, for what was no fault of 
mine,” retorted Redmond, breathing hard, ‘and 
insulted me,” with eyes blazing again. 

“Look here, my boy,” replied his friend. ‘Try- 
ing to pay back such insults usually only makes a 
bad matter worse. Remember, hard words break 
no bones, though they never help matters much; 
but you can do something in five minutes that may 
take your whole life to be sorry for. Good-night, 
John! You’d better do considerable thinking, 
and maybe something else, before you go to bed.” 

After his anger and excitement were quieted, 
there came rushing back to Jack’s mind a remem- 
brance of the proverb. He had thought of it a 
good deal during the afternoon, resolving, after 
his conversation with Miss Allen, that he would 
show his classmates and her how readilyhe could 
exercise self-control, if he chose to make the 
effort, and already a severe lesson, as to his abil- 
ity, had been taught him. 


It startled him too, to remember the feeling that | maid for my cousin, Anna Grant, and the wedding | 


surged up within him at Stevens’s first blow. Blind 
as his rage was, he felt there had been murder in 
it. ‘Alexander the Great Killed his friend in a fit 
of drunken temper,” he repeated slowly, trying 
to realize what that statement meant. 





for the first time in his life grew a little afraid—of | him quite well.” 


himself. Mrs. FRANK LEE. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD OCEAN SPEAKS. 


I, with my hammer pounding evermore 

The rocky coast, smite Andes into dust, 

Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 

Rebuild a continent of better men. 

Then I unbar the doors; r paths lead out 

The exodus of nations; I disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


+or 


For the Companion. 


SCRAPING AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


| Margaret Norton was making her first journey 
| alone. Having for an hour watched the changing 
landscape, fast-flying fences, trees and telegraph 
poles from the car-window, she turned first to the 


study of her fellow-passengers, and afterwards to the | 


survey of her own outfit. 
Her neat glove she smoothed over her small hand, 


| pulled it down at the wrist, and, after looking admir- 


| ingly at it, reached for her new satchel upon the seat | 


beside her. 


purse opened, to be sure the railroad ticket was safe ; 
her trunk check was taken from the same receptacle, 
the number read, then the click of the clasp an- 
nounced that the inspection was completed. 

There was’a little vanity in Margaret’s complacent 
satisfaction over her appointments as a traveller, 
among which was a very becoming hat. To gain 
another reassuring glance at this, she raised her eyes 
to the mirror at the end of the car, not far in front 
of her. 





young face that looked out from under the becoming 


hat. 

Margaret thought less of the face than the hat, and 
admired the droop of the soft, curling feather more 
| than the waving blonde hair beneath it. Whether 
| she might not presently have noticed the fair face 
| and frank blue eyes, who can say? But just at that 
| moment her eyes encountered the reflection of a pair 
| of handsome dark eyes looking at her, twinkling 
with amusement. Margaret blushed, and turned her 
| face to the window, mortified that she had been de- 
tected studying herself in the mirror. 

After the first confusion had subsided, her curiosity 
awoke, and she was tormented to know whose were 
the brown eyes. Timidly she looked up again, only 
to encounter an admiring gaze fixed earnestly upon 
her. Margaret looked quickly away, but had had 
time to note the handsome face of a young man; 
also a brown mustache, which was being industri- 
ously twirled by the thumb and finger of a white 
hand, upon which glistened a diamond ring. 

She did not need to recall her mother’s parting 
injunction, not to “take any notice of strangers,” for 
her own modesty made the young girl resent the 
familiar though admiring gaze that was bent upon 
her. 

Margaret tried to interest herself in what could be 
seen from the car-window, but found this somewhat 
difficult, for she was constantly wondering if the 
brown eyes were still watching her, and feeling un- 
comfortably conscious under their supposed inspec- 
tion. The impulse to look up again was strong, and 
it took all the will power of the young girl to resist 
it. The more she tried to forget the eyes, the more 
persistently she seemed to see them, and the stronger 
became the inclination to know if they were watch- 
ing her. 

A little farther down sat two college students, 
laughing and joking, and occasionally singing 
snatches of song. 

“Would you like to see the afternoon paper?” 
asked a voice, and Margaret turned to meet another 
pair of brown eyes, which, from their resemblance 
to his, evidently belonged to the sister of the gentle- 
man seen in the glass, with whom the young lady 
was sitting. 

Margaret took the paper, and this act of courtesy, 
in the course of the next half hour, led to a conver- 
sation with the handsome, well-dressed stranger. 

The young man seemed to be engrossed in a maga- 
zine, apparently unconscious of his neighbors, so 
that Margaret began to feel quite at ease. She had 
by this time taken in the details of his appearance, 
and had come to the conclusion that he was quite a 
gentleman. 

“I wonder why they have left us upon this side 
track off here in the woods? There is not a house 
in sight,” said Margaret. 

“It must be for another train to pass us,” answered 
the young lady. 

At this her brother lifted his eyes from his maga- 
zine, and turned them upon Margaret, as he said, 
“There is something wrong with our train, I think. 
We have been going slowly for some time, and I 
noticed that the engine has been sent away.” 

“Do you mind my coming to sit with you? We can 
talk so much more easily,” asked the young lady. 

Margaret replied that she would be delighted to 
have company. There could be no harm, she thought, 
in a little chat with this stylish, agreeable girl, to 
help pass the tedious time of waiting. 

The young man suggested turning the front seat, 
so as to bring it to face the one occupied by Marga- 
ret, and ina moment that was accomplished. The 
brother and sister soon gave their names, Alphonse 
| and Estelle Dupont. Their home was in Blockland, 

which was Margaret’s destination. 

“I do hope our train won’t be late, as it is very 
important for me to reach the city on time,” said 
| Margaret. 
| “Indeed! 





Any special engagement?” asked Es- 
telle. 


| ‘Yes, a very important one. I’m going to be brides- 


| is to be this evening at eight o’clock.” 
| “Is it possible? Whata singular coincidence! We 
| are anxious to be in time for the wedding ourselves. 
| Do you hear, Alphonse? 
Grant’s bridesmaid.” 
“Do you know my cousins, then?” 


The bright steel clasp yielded to her | 
touch, the contents of the bag were rearranged; the | 


The reflection which answered the inquiring | 
| gaze was quite satisfactory, and it was a very fair 


Miss Norton is to be Miss 


| Margaret was delighted to meet friends of her 
cousins, and thought surely that her mother would 
have no objection to her talking with them. 
chatted on gaily : 

“I’m not out in society yet. I shan’t be through 
school till next summer. That’s why I had to come 
the day of the wedding; my examinations were only 
finished yesterday; but it is only a few hours’ ride, 
and I don’t think I shall feel tired.” 

“I suppose it will be’a very pretty wedding. What 
color do the bridesmaids wear?” 

“It’s to be a pink and blue wedding. I’m to be 
first bridesmaid, and wear blue, and have a bouquet 
of forget-me-nots. The second bridesmaid is another 


So she 


cousin. She will wear pink, and have a bunch of 
pink roses. You see I’ve too much color to wear 
pink.” 


| Yes; pale blue will suit you exactly.” 

“We're both going part way with the bride on her 
wedding trip, as far as New York, where papa will 
meet us.” 

“You won’t have much time to spare,” 
Estelle. 

“TI know that; but the train is due at six, and that 
will give me two hours before the ceremony.” 
| “It is five now.” 

“Is it? Oh my! 
much longer.” 

The girls chatted on about the details of the wed- 
| ding. The brother joined the conversation, which 
| was so lively that an hour passed guickly. 
| Six o’clock found the train still motionless upon 
| the side track in the woods, instead of steaming into 
the Blockland depot. Margaret’s attention was called 
to this fact by the complaints of fellow-passengers, 
which were becoming loud. When the conductor 
| entered the cars, several of them accosted him at 
once. 

“I say, conductor,” called out an excited individ- 
ual, who was pacing the aisle and looked as though 
| meditating an assault upon that official; “what are 
| we left standing here for this time o’ day?” 

“Car’s disabled. Had to send to next station for 
another.” 
| How soon do you think we can start?” 

The conductor replied, “I can’t say. We shall have 
| to wait here for a freight train to pass us. We've 
| lost our right of way.” 

His words were drowned in the noise of an ap- 

proaching train, which came thundering along ata 
| high rate of speed. Car after car, filled with cattle, 
flew by so quickly that the eye could only discern a 
confusion of brown and white hides, tails, legs and 
horns. 

Margaret looked and sighed. 

“Oh dear, I’m sure they are not going to a _wed- 
ding!” : 

“I think we shall soon be able to start now,” 
the conductor, as he left the car. 

Margaret felt reassured. She knew her careful 
mother had every detail of her wardrobe so arranged 
that dressing could be speedily accomplished. Two 
old people across the aisle opened their brown bas- 
ket, and began to take their evening meal. A piece 
of old tablecloth, very clean, served as a napkin, 
upon which the thick slices of wholesome country 
bread and butter were spread, and cold sausage, 
large, yellowish, green pickles, cheese and ginger- 
cakes were added. 

The passengers had all felt reassured by the con- 
ductor’s prediction that the train would soon start, 
but it did not, and soon their cheerfulness gave 
place to anxiety and grumbling, as time passed and 
the train did not move. 

The daylight had faded, evening had come on and 
deepened into night. The hour for the wedding 
passed and the fair little bridesmaid, who was to 
have worn pale blue and carried a bunch of forget- 
me-nots, sat forlornly with her face to the car-window 
to hide the tears which she could not restrain. 

The students continued their jokes and songs with 
jollity enough for the entire number of passengers. 

Estelle, who had been walking up and down the 
aisle aimlessly, pausing occasionally to exchange 
bantering remarks with the young men, finally sat 
down in the seat before them and engaged in lively 
conversation. 

Margaret wondered if Estelle had known the gen- 
tlemen before, and if so why they had not come to 
speak to her instead of her going to them. 

At last, one of the passengers, who had been out, 
returned with the report that there was a wreck upon 
the road ahead and their train would have to remain 
where they were until morning. 

Margaret had been so full of grief that she could 
not take part in any conversation with her neighbors. 
On hearing the announcement that she would have 
to remain where she was all night, she forgot her 
pretty suit and becoming hat with the soft, curling 
feather, and sadly rumpled them both by resting her 
tired head upon the seat-back, where she fell asleep. 

Some of the passengers continued their grumbling, 
others dozed, and the night wore on. i 

Margaret awoke with the bewildered feeling that 
often follows a sound sleep, and could not at once 
arrange her perceptions and ideas in order. Her head 
was resting comfortably against a man’s shoulder, 
while a warm hand clasped hers. The young girl 
straightened herself up, and sat looking in affright at 
the compl it Alph Dupont, who had taken the 
liberty of placing her in this position. 

Margaret felt that to speak aloud what she thought 
would attract attention, while to use a low tone of 
voice or say nothing, seemed to confirm her acquies- 
cence in these intimate relations. The old man 
across the aisle was looking intently at her. She 
drew back into the farthest corner of the seat and 
turned toward the window. 

Estelle, who had been napping on the other seat, 
raised her head and asked testily why Margaret was 
| looking so cross. Receiving no reply, she laughed 
ime said, ‘‘You unsophisticated little goose, I sup- 
| pose you are cross with Alphonse. He has only 
done what any gentleman might under the circum- 
| stances, to make you comfortable, so you could have 

a good night’s sleep. Little thanks he gets for his 
| thoughtfulness!” 

Margaret made no reply and did not turn from the 

window. 

It was daylight before the train started. The con- 


suggested 





I hope we shan’t have to wait 
| 





said 
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ductor entered the car and was importuned with 
questions, in reply to which he said: “The cattle- 
train that went on our time last evening is a total 
wreck. If we had not broken down, the villains who 
tried to wreck and rob this train would have been 
successful. They cut the ties of the trestle over a 
deep ravine not far ahead. Passengers will have to 
crose the ravine on foot. They’ll find a train wait- 
ing for them on the other side.” 

After riding a few miles, the passengers left the 
train, scrambled down the steep side of a ravine, 
when a sudden turn brought the wreck in sight. 
Beneath the gap in the broken trestle was a smok- 
ing, smouldering heap of shattered cars, and crushed 
animals, either dead or dying. 

A solemn silence fell upon the travellers as they 
surveyed the doom prepared for them from which 
they had been mercifully preserved. 

Margaret’s senses sent such horrible reports to her 
bewildered brain that sight and sound grew indis- 
tinct and she sank unconscious upon the ground. 

“Poor little gal!” said an old passenger, trying to 
lift her, but, finding his strength insufficient, he 
called to Alphonse Dupont, “Here, young feller, 
lend a hand, will you?” The two carried the young 
girl over the temporary bridge across the small 
stream, past the horrible wreck, to the train upon the 
other side, which they were just entering, when Mar- 
garet opened her eyes and recognized her helpers. 

“Thank you very much, indeed,” she said, as they 
put her in a seat. 

“Tam grateful for any opportunity to serve you,” 
replied the young man tenderly bending over her. 

Margaret soon recovered from her faintness and 
felt bound to treat the young man kindly after the 
service he had rendered her. Moreover, their com- 
mon narrow escape from a horrible death filled all 
thoughts and gave subject for conversation, so that 
by the time the train reached the station in Block- 
land the three young people were upon quite friendly 
terms again. 

“T am sorry,’ 


’ 


said Alphonse Dupont, “that I cannot 
ask permission to call and inquire for your health 
while you are with your relatives; but I expect to be 
out of the city. I would be glad, however, to have 
that privilege when you return home, as I’m often in 
Maysville.” 

Margaret gave the desired permission. 

Cousin Dick was at the station and took his relative 
home to his mother, where the usual disturbed state 
of the house after great festivity presented itself. 
Servants hurried here and there, sweeping, dusting 
and returning articles of furniture to their accus- 
tomed places. Banks, designs and vases of flowers, 
which had endured last night’s heat and gas, re- 
mained, looking in the daylight like faded beauties 
who try to be belles a season after their bloom is 
passed. 

But the young bride for whom had been all the 
preparation of beauty and pleasure had gone on the 
midnight train, attended by the pink bridesmaid; 
the forlorn little blue one saw only the disorderly re- 
mains of the wedding. 

Margaret did not think much of this. The horrible 
impressions of the morning would not be easily 
effaced from her mind. Above the kindly talk of 
relatives she heard the moans of dying cattle; where- 
ever she looked she saw that ghastly wreck and 
smelled that sickening odor. 

Margaret’s friends attributed her depression to her 
disappointment at missing the wedding. 

“Never mind, little coz,” said Dick, ‘‘mother and 
I did not enjoy this wedding at all, it made us ery. 
‘When I’m married we’ll have a better one and you 
shall be first bridesmaid.” 

“I never want to be bridesmaid,” said Margaret 
seriously. 

After breakfast her aunt tucked the young girl up 
in bed for a good nap. When she awoke Cousin 
Dick was waiting with his horse to take her for a 
drive. 

The sleep and fresh air, with her cousin’s pleasant 
chat, brought back Margaret’s usual looks and spirits. 
She was listening smilingly to Dick’s amusing descrip- 
tion of the toilets at the wedding when she recog- 
nized the young gentleman she had met on the cars. 

“To whom are you bowing?” asked Cousin Dick. 

“To Mr. Alphonse Dupont. There he goes. Why, 
don’t you know him?” 

“IT know the young man we just met, but think 
you do not. He is a bartender in one of the worst 
saloons in the city. His name is Dan Smith though.” 

“Surely,” said Margaret, “we do not mean the 
same person.” 

“I will drive around the block and we will meet 
him again. I am curious to see if you do know 
him.” 

Upon the second meeting Margaret again recog- 
nized her travelling companion. 

“Where did you meet this young man, Margaret?” 

“On the train, last night.” 

“But how did you come to know him?” 

“T suppose we scraped acquaintance, as the country 
people say.” 

“A very unsafe proceeding, little coz.” 

“T know. That’s what mamma cautioned me about, 
but Mr. Dupont said he had been in college with you, 
so I supposed he was a friend of yours and it must 
be all right.” 

“T’ll tell you how he was in college with me,” said 
Dick, after a hearty laugh. “His father was a janitor 
of our building, and Dan used to help him. The boy 
was a handsome, quick-witted little fellow, for he is 
younger than me, and was much noticed, petted and 
teased by the students. He acquired from these 
associations a correct manner of speaking, but he is 
an unprincipled, ignorant fellow. 

“He importuned me to get him a position in the 
city, which, not having known anything of him for 
years, I did in my father’s warehouse. Dan did not 
take kindly to work, and was so intemperate in addi- 
tion to being lazy, that father discharged him, and 
he then obtained the exalted position he now occu- 
ples.” 

‘Has he a sister?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes; Sal Smith. She is as handsome fora woman 
as he fora man. What do you know of his sister, 
Margaret?” 

“She was on the train with her brother.” 

Margaret thought Cousin Dick’s glance was rather 
severe as he said, “She is not a person whom it is 
suitable for you to know, Margaret. Scraping 
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acquaintances upon railroad trains is a very-+hazardous | little ornaments which they fashion with knives and 


proceeding, especially for young girls.” 

Margaret’s eyes filled with tears as she remembered 
the position in which she had been seen by her fellow- 
passengers the previous night. 

While she was not to blame for that, she was for 
what had preceded it—the easy, friendly terms upon 
which she had permitted this young man and woman 
to place themselves with her. 

Alighting at her aunt’s door, Margaret ran quickly 
to her room and locked herself in. She wished to be 
alone to think over the events of the last twenty-four 
hours. 

Like a bird that has made its first attempt at flight, 
and finds its untried wings not as trustworthy as it 
had expected, Margaret began to realize that life 
beyond the sheltered home nest, and from under her 
mother’s protecting wing, was full of unimagined 
dangers. These she began to arrange from out the 
bewilderment of her mind into two classes. The ones 
we cannot foresee, where we can only be thankful if 
we are preserved, and the dangers which come to us 
through doors opened by our own folly and indis- 
cretion. S. B. THRESHER. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES OF THE NORTHWEST. 
How He Obtained It. 


“Jorgensen, can you bring me down, 6n your next 
trip, a piece of pipe-stone big enough for the top toa 
centre-table?” 

This request, which looks and sounds plain and 
innocent enough, was addressed, some twenty years 
ago, by a St. Louis merchant to a Danish fur-buyer, 
with whom he dealt, buying of him, every few 
months, a boat load of peltries, brought down from 
the Upper Missouri country. 

The Dane, Odolph Jorgensen, a short, thick-set, 
blue-eyed fellow, wearing a fierce, stiff mustache, 
stood in front of the merchant’s counter, stowing in 
his wallet the drafts just received for his last boat 
load of furs. 

He looked up at the questioner with a shrewd 
twinkle in his blue eyes. } 

“Yaas, for two tousant dollars,” 
laconically. 

The merchant stared. 

“Why, man, it aint such a fearful undertaking!” 
he put in, with a good deal of astonishment. 

“Yaas,” said the Dane. “It’s vort that, efry saint.” 

“All right!” returned the merchant—he was 
wealthy. “Ill give you two thousand dollars for a 
piece of pipe-stone, regular in shape, three feet by 
five, and two inches thick or more.” 

“I pring ut down een Nofaimber,” answered Jor- 
gensen, and that ended the conversation. 

Odolph knew that he would risk much, his life 
even, in executing such a commission; but he had 
grown hardy in five years of fur-buying in the Indian 
country. Yet if he could have known all the danger 
involved in entering upon the “Neutral Ground,” and 
carrying off a block of the sacred pipe-stone, he prob 
ably would not have taken the risk. 

As it was, he determined to go about it at once, and 
in the only way he approved of doing business—an 
honorable one. He had no right to take even a peb- 
ble from the sacred ground of the Indians without 
their consent, and that could only be obtained ata 
heavy cost, and at no small danger of treachery. 

Nevertheless, he put his barge in tow of a steamer, 
—he shipped his peltries down in a flat-boat on his 
own account,—and with his assistant, Hans Ober- 
mann, boarded his boat and went up the river to 
Yankton, his headquarters; and from there, leaving 
Hans in charge of his affairs, he took a horse and 
rode straight for Yankton Agency, some sixty miles 
farther up the river. 

On arriving, he went to the tepé of a Yanktonais 
chief, whom he knew, and who could speak English | 
brokenly, and, after much preliminary talk, told the 
Indian what he wanted, and offered the chief one 
hundred dollars to go with him to the pipe-stone 
country, and help him get a block of stone. 

The chief listened in sullen surprise at first,—they 
are all extremely jealous of allowing white men | 
access to the pipe-stone quarries, even as visitors,— | 
but at length the promise of so great a sum of money | 
began to have its effect, and he finally agreed that if | 
“Odolp’—as Jorgensen was known to him—would | 
give him one hundred dollars, the pony he had ridden | 
up there, two new blankets and five pounds of to- | 
bacco, and would keep the matter perfectly secret, | 
he, the chief, would go and help him get the pipe- 
stone. 

After much higgling, Jorgensen agreed, and the 
chief, Niché Kotonka (Bad Buffalo), mounting one ot 
his ponies, after a consultation with some of his 
“bucks,” set out with the Dane on the return trip to 
Yankton. From this point Jorgensen, accompanicd 
by Obermann and Bad Buflalo, who joined them two 
miles out on his pony, drove north in his wagon to 
the Pipe-Stone Region. They reached Pipe-Stone 
Creek, at the foot of the quarries, one beautiful even- 
ing just before sunset. 

After camping and eating supper, the Indian 
mounted his pony, and told Odolph that he must go 
up the stream to where the spirits of two women 
dwelt in the rocks, and “make medicine” to them be- 
fore they could touch the stone. He cautioned both 
the Danes not to lay so much as a finger, or look, upon 
a piece of it until he had returned. 

Jorgensen knew of this superstition,* and, humor- 
ing the Yankton’s caution, he and Hans lay upon the 
grass and smoked their pipes until Niché Kotonka 
came back. It was then dark, and all three rolled 
their blankets about them and slept till morning. 

After breakfast the next morning they hitched their 
horses to the wagon, and the Yankton led the way to 
a quarry where the stone, in thin strata, cropped out 
on the side of a shallow ravine. 

This famous pipe-stone underlies but a small strip 
of territory along the creek which goes by this name, 
and is found cropping out in numerous small ravines 
and gullies; and in these places, where it is easiest 


he answered 


| 





of access, the Indians go to procure it. 
As they only get small pieces for pipes, and various 





| 
* Longfellow relates in “Hiawatha” the legend giving | 
an account of this superstition. | 


| other instruments, and polish by rubbing, there has, 


of course, been no very great diminution of quantity 
at the quarries. It is now well-known that this pecul- 
iar, soft rock is susceptible of a very high polish, 
much more mirror-like and beautiful than that which 
can be put upon the finest of dark marbles. 

It was the extreme beauty of this polish upon Ind- 
ian ornaments, and the knowledge that, owing to the 


jealous guardianship of the Indians, there would be | 


considerable difficulty in obtaining so large a piece of 
the rock, that had induced the St. Louis merchant to 
offer Jorgensen a large sum for a block of table-top 
size. 

But thus far all had gone famously in the enter- 
prise. The stoné was found easy of access at the 
quarry to which Bad Buffalo led them, and, with the 
help of a sledge-hammer and crow-bar, Odolph and 
Hans soon succeeded in breaking into proper shape 
and dimensions a fine block of mottled stone, varying 
in color from light pink to the deepest ruby red. The 
most common color is a dark red, or nearly “liver 
color.” 

The Indian then demanded and received the one 
hundred dollars, which Jorgensen had agreed to pay 


| him before starting upon the return. The other prop- 


erty was to be turned over at Yankton. After this 


| had been done, they set out upon the way back. The 


chief, by agreement, was to accompany them all the 
way, as a safeguard, should any party of Sioux acci- 
dentally discover their trail and the object of their 
trip, or come upon them with any hostile intent— 


something which any white traveller might expect in | 


those regions at that time. 
That night they camped on the east bank of the 
Big Sioux, at the crossing, or ford, of an old military 
trail, one they had followed for some distance in com- 
ing out of Yankton. The next morning, when Odolph 
and Hans awoke, the chief was gone. Odolph had 
left him on guard at two o’clock,—they had kept 
guard by relief,—and the rascal had stolen out to his 
pony, mounted and ridden away. He had taken 
nothing, however, not belonging to 
him, having refrained, probably, with 
the hope of leaving behind an impres- 
sion of honesty and fair dealing. 
Jorgensen suspected treach- 
ery immediately. He remem- 
bered with alarm the consul- 
tation with the braves at the 
Agency, of which he—and 
the chief knew it—understood 
not a word; also the strict in- 


THE 


junction of secrecy which Bad Buffalo had laid upon 
him, and the now doubly alarming and significant 
fact that the chief had not entered the town of Yank- 
ton at all, but had stopped all night with a half-breed 
some miles above, and had contrived to join Hans 
and himself the next morning upon the prairie where 
there would be no witnesses. 


All that had seemed natural enough at the time, | 


knowing, as the fur-trader did, the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Indian. 

Now, however, the thought came to him with start- 
ling significance that no white man had seen the In- 
dian in their company at all. 

Odolph felt sorely chagrined at his short-sighted 
confidence, and told his fears briefly to Hans. 


“We must put that stone in the river,” said he, | 


“and get out of this country by some other way than 
we came, and we must do it soon.” 

Hans was badly frightened, but he obeyed com- 
mands with his usual sturdy faithfulness, and in a 
short time the two had crossed the river in their 
wegon, having dumped out the precious stone into 
four feet of water, and were driving hurriedly down 
the valley on the west side. They pushed on this 
way for several hours along the valley and across the 
points of numerous bluffs that pushed out into it, and 


then halted in the mouth of a deep ravine, where | 
they determined to lie in wait until dark, and then | 


drive straight—or as straight as possible—across the 
prairie for Yankton. 

Odolph reasoned that it they could reach that point 
without being seen by Indians—for he firmly be- 
lieved that a party of Bad Buffalo’s bucks were lying 
in wait for them along the military road—the chief 
would conclude that he had dodged them and got safe 
through with the pipe-stone, and they could very 
safely go back in time and get it. On the other hand, 
if, as was more than likely, they were caught, the 
rascals could have no cause for picking a quarrel. 

The sequel proved his surmises correct, but, as will 
be seen, his tactics availed him little as a means of 
preventing trouble. 

After halting in the ravine, the Danes picketted 
their horses upon the side-hill, ate a cold lunch of raw 
bacon and crackers, and then threw themselves upon 
the grass, with their carbines beside them, to await 
the coming of night or whatever of adventure the 
afternoon might bring them. 

They had not a great while to wait for an adventure 
most unwelcome in its nature. 


INDIAN STEALS AWAY. 


They had lain an hour or two, and Odolph was 
stretched upon his back with half-closed eyes, when 
Hans suddenly sprang up and exclaimed in frightened 
tones: “*Min Gud, Odolph! De komme at drebe os !” 
(They are coming to kill us.) 

Odolph sprang to his feet in time to see appear upon 
| the ridge the last one of a squad of Indian horsemen 
who had come over the northern bluff and were 
ambling down toward them. 

There were eighteen or twenty of them, all bucks, 
and armed to a man with carbine and musket. 


“Those fellows mean mischief, Hans, sure enough,” | 


said Jorgensen, speaking in their native tongue, 
“Stand back here away from the wagon, a little be- 
hind me and do as you see me do,” and throwing his 
carbine carelessly across his left arm the fur-buyer 
awaited the Indians’ approach with all the careless 
assurance he could assume. 

As the squad drew near, Odolph and his frightened 
companion saw that the faces of all of them were 
hideously bedaubed with glaring paints, green, black, 
yellow and vermilion. 

They were scattered out in single file before reach- 
ing the bottom of the ravine, and the leader—a chief 
if Odolph could judge from his toggery—rode directly 
to the wagon, without so much as deigning to notice 
the white men, leaned forward upon his pony’s neck, 
and peered scowlingly into the box. 

He looked earnestly for a moment, and then, utter- 
ing an angry grunt, glowered savagely at Odolph, who 
looked him shrewdly and keenly in the eyes and said 
*FTow !” as pleasantly as he could. 

But the Indian was in a bad humor, and without 
| replying to this civil salute, he turned to several of 

his repulsive-looking bucks who had now ridden up 
| and gave a few guttural words of command. 


| A half-dozen or more of them instantly sprang | 
| from their ponies and giving the lariats in charge of 


others, speedily pulled the blankets, “grub-box” and 
other contents out of the wagon, gave the blankets 
to the chief—there were only two rolled together in a 
bundle—then, with their hatchets, they fell upon the 
















wagon-box and 
began hacking it 
in pieces. While 
they were doing this two 
of the mounted Indians 
rode out, pulled the picket- 
pins and led Odolph’s horses away up the ravine. 
Jorgensen and his man stood looking helplessly on, 


well-knowing, in fact, that they must do nothing else | 


if they would save their lives. 

The angry Indians soon demolished the wagon, 
chopping the ‘‘reach” in the centre and piling the 
wheels and fragments of the box in a heap together. 
They then scratched matches,—of which they seemed 
to have a good supply,—and lighted splinters in seyv- | 
eral places at the bottom, and in a few moments the 
whole heap was enveloped in flames. They stood 
back and laughed as the blaze crackled about the 
wreck, and maliciously eyed the two Danes as though 

| they wished they might dare to fling them also into 
| the burning mass. 

However, they made no hostile demonstration then | 
—owing, no doubt, to the fact that the two white men 
stood with the muzzles of their carbines pointed | 
toward them—but after making sure the fire had | 
made too great headway to be put out, the dismounted 
ones got on their ponies and the whole party rode off | 
up the ravine. 

“Now,” said Odolph, as the last Sioux disappeared 
over the summit, “‘we must run for it, Hans. We} 
must make the river and get across at once or we'll | 
never get out of this hollow alive.” | 

They did run, as swiftly as their short Danish legs | 
would carry them. | 

The river was not more than two hundred yards | 
distant, but even as they reached the bank they heard | 
the clatter of horse-hoofs upon the bluff above. 
Looking back, Odolph saw that the whole troop were | 
riding along the ridge at a headlong gallop and evi- 
dently making ready to fire upon them. 

“Into the river, Hans!” he shouted, and they 
plunged in. The bank was sloping and there was no 
shelter unless they could reach the timber which grew 
upon the other side. 

The water came up to their armpits, and, holding 
their carbines above their heads, they pushed through | 
the current at a rate that made it boil behind them. 

They had not more than reached the middle when 
the Indians drew up on the crest of the bluff above 
and began firing down npon them. The bullets pat- 
tered “chook! chook!” close about their shoulders. | 

“Down, Hans! down to your nose!” shouted the | 
ready-witted fur-buyer, and sinking down until only 
the tops of their heads and the muzzles of their car- | 
bines protruded above the surface, the imperilled 
| Danes scooted through the water like hunted deer. 











| The moving heads presented small marks at that 
distance, and some of the Indians dismounted and 
| came bounding down the steep side of the bluff to 
| get aclose shot as the white men came up on the 
| opposite bank. 

But Odolph understood this game also, and heading 
| down stream—he was in the lead, for Hans faithfully 
| followed in every move—he made for a big fallen tree 
| that leaned out from the bank and had formed a sort 

of boom for the lodgment of a mass of drift-stuff. 
Behind that they would be safe. 

The Indians saw this move and with yells of dis- 
| appointment halted, fired a few ineffective shots and 
then hustled back to get out of range of the carbines 
which they well knew were loaded with waterproof 
cartrides and would be turned upon them in a mo- 
ment from behind the drift. The whole party then 
hurriedly withdrew out of sight. 

Odolph and Hans who had both reached the shelter 
| of the drift, now crawled up the bank and walked out 

among the trees to where they could safely pull oft 
their dripping clothes and wring the water from 
them. Here they stayed, on the watch, until dark, 
, When, having seen no signs of the Indians prowling 
about, they set out in the direction of a Norse settle- 
ment, which they knew to have been made some 
twenty-four miles to the southeast, near the head of 
| the Floyd River. 

They reached the sod-shanty of a Norwegian just 
after daylight the next morning, and were hospitably 
received. They related their adventure, and a few 
days afterward, securing the services of an ox-team 
and two of the settlers to go with them, they made a 
second and successful journey after the pipe-stone. 

It was brought back to the settlement and subse- 
quently taken to Sioux City and shipped to St. Louis 
on the first downward-bound steamer. 

It is needless to say that Niché Kotonka never put 
in an appearance at Yankton, and in fact, though 
Odolph had occasion several times afterward to pass 
through the “Agency,” he never could succeed in get- 
ting a sight of the treacherous chief. 

The pipe-stone was received by the St. Louis mer- 
chant and paid for. It made a beautiful table-top, 
and yet remains in possession of the family. It is 
greatly admired by guests, not only for the exquisite 
polish of its mottled surface, but also as a witness of 
the Danish fur-buyer’s determined fulfilment of 
perilous contract. 


a 
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CHINESE RAILWAY LABORERS. 


During the years 1880-84, the activity in railway 
building in the northern part of the Pacific Slope 
was very great. Besides some lesser operations in 
Arizona, the Oregon Short Line, the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Oregon and California, The Columbia Divi- 
sion of the Oregou Railway and Navigation Compa- 
ny’s roads, and the Canadian Pacific were all under 
construction. 

There was great lack of laborers, and resort was 
had to the Chinese, without whom, indeed, those 
roads could never have been built in the time and 
with the cheapness that they were. Not only were 
coolies picked up all along the coast, but they came 
in immense shiploads from Canton, being hurried in- 
to Portland in anticipation of a prohibition by Con- 
gress of their further coming. 

Most of these coolies were spoken for before their 
arrival, and were at once sent to “the front” of the 
advancing railways far in the interior. They had 
scarcely time to recover from their seasickness before 
their bewildered hands were grasping the strange 
shovel, and were flinging gravel, without an idea of 
what it all meant. 

They were not hired, man by man, by their real 
employers, but through agents of their own race— 
generally prosperous merchants in the seaports. 
These merchants would agree to furnish a railway- 
builder with say five hundred men, at so much a day 
for a certain number of months. The men were paid 
by the agent the whole wages offered—about twenty- 
six dollars a month, in 1882, about one-half the wages 
white men of the same grade were getting. This 
agent made his profit in the transaction wholly out 
of the supplies his clients were compelled to buy of 
him alone. 

This system divided the coolies into “gangs” of 
forty, to each of which were attached two cooks and 
one English-speaking Chinese as spokesman and 
leader. By this arrangement the coolie completely 
lost his individuality, and formed one of so many 
units to be furnished by a merchant—so many mem- 
bers ina gang to be kept track of by the time-keeper. 
He was a nonentity, and the most utterly isolated 
and friendless being in the world. 

But though declined as an associate, and held in a 
contempt too good-natured to be scornful, the ‘“Chi- 
nesers” were not at that time ill-treated by the 
Irishmen and other white laborers with whom they 
worked. There were no demagogues in the camps to 
stir up feuds, and the managers, who were not accus- 
tomed to handling affairs with gloves, took care that 
there should not be. If a man didn’t choose to 
mind his own business there, he was compelled to 
do it. 

Every man starting inland slung over his shoulders, 
from the ends of a long stick, in baskets of split baim- 
boo or a bundle of grass-matting, all of the personal 
baggage he could get through the custom-house,— 
what fun it used to be to watch a newly arrived horde 
of Celestials landed!—and took it into the woods 
with him. 

On arriving on the scene of work, the coolies would 
set up the small tents given them by the railway peo- 


| ple, or make for themselves ingenious “hoodoos” out 


of ties, brush, bales of hay, or anything that came 
handy. These might be picturesque in their setting, 


| but sometimes, in a desolate region, only added to 


the natural ugliness of their surroundings. 

John Chinaman’s camp-bed consisted of a board or 
heap of boughs, and the rush-mat in which his blan- 
ket had been rolled, together with a more or less 
ornamental section of bamboo for a pillow, also 
utilized as a box for small valuables. The cook 
built a half-shed, half-tent, sort of kitchen, where he 
constructed two or three furnace-like stoves out of 
stones and mud, walling in a square hole in the earth- 
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ern floor, and contrived a stove-pipe out of cast- 
away tin cans. 

John’s breakfast is early and simple—dried fish, 
rice, and tea as arule. He has an hour at noon 
for luncheon (rice), and between meals consumes 
great draughts of weak, cold tea, carried about— 
two cans at a time, on a pole balanced across the 
shoulders—by youngsters not strong enough to do 





fort to the managers, and, in fact, was the salva- | 


tion of the work. 
Upon the completion of the railways in ’83 and 


’84, great numbers of Chinese, both old settlers | Moreover, the sympathies of England would un- 
and raw emigrants, made their way to the large | doubtedly be warmly with the allies, and against 


towns, whereupon alarmists cried out lustily at 
the frightful evils to follow; but they were ab- 
sorbed, or went back to China, and the evils have 








CHINESE LABORERS. 
heavy work; for a great many of the later immi- 
grants were merely boys. 

Along with his favorite rice and tea, John brings 
from the old country a custom of personal clean- 
liness, which white navvies can never be brought | 
to emulate. Each coolie has his little wooden | 
foot-tub, and his first move at the end of his day’s | 
work is to get it full of the hot water which it is 
the cook’s duty to have ready, and then to take a 
complete bath. 

Then follows .supper, all sitting about on the | 
ground and chattering like schoolgirls to the rattle | 
of chop-sticks and the banging of tin cups. After 
supper appear the queer little pipes for tobacco; 
or perhaps a surreptitious whiff of much-adulter- 
ated opium will be indulged in. Many may then 
he seen reading or ciphering or playing native 
games with their queer little cards. 

The Northern Pacific in Idaho and Montana had | 
some six thousand of these Orientals in service | 
during all of 1882, besides many hundreds of} 
white men and a few Indians. Other Pacific-coast 
roads employed similar »umbers, the total reach- 
ing about thirty thousand ; and it became a matter | 
of anxiety to the leading Chinese in San Francisco | 
and Portland as to now this influx should be pro- 
vided for when the railways were completed. 

Certain kinds of work, “‘not fit for white man, 
—chiefly because they required patience,—were | 
relegated wholly to the meek foreigners; but in 
general, shovelling and rock excavation was their 
work, always under white bosses, toward whom 
they sometimes exhibited great animosity—often 
with good reason. 

White bosses were necessary on account of the 
dishonesty of the Chinese in reporting hours of 
labor; but they would bribe so unblushingly and 
successfully that a special set of independent 
watchmen, called “time-takers,” was necessary. 

In many cases the foremen were inexperienced, 
so that the older coolies knew better than they 
how certain things should be done, particularly in 
regard to blasting. Hence gangs frequently struck, 


under conviction that their foreman’s directions | 


were wrong and dangerous. Through this, or 
some other cause, the inferior bosses had a hard 
time, and were in constant danger of open attack 
or secret harm. 

Not being able to speak the language, and con- 
stantly irritated, they frequently clubbed the 
workmen, and on one or two occasions even killed 
men in the way of discipline. Yet it was not often 


occurred, 


not A good 

many were retained as 

section men along all the 

lines, and since that time, 

from six to ten thousand 
have annually found employment in new railway 
construction and in coal-mining. 


ERNEst INGERSOLL. 





THE VOICE OF TIME. 
The only triumph over Time 
That Time permits is his who sings; 
The poet Time himself defies 
By secret help of Time’s own wings. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


—" 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

Once more, within the past few weeks, Europe 
has been disturbed by repeated rumors of an 
approaching war. Russia was said to have 
massed large numbers of troops on her south- 


| western frontier; a plot to embroil Germany with 


Russia, by forged letters sent to the Czar profess- 
ing to reveal hostility to Russian interests on the 

art of Prince Bismarck, was said to have been 
discovered; and frequent military courcils were 
held at the Austrian capital. 

As a result of these rumors, European stock 
exchanges became feverish and panicky; and 
business circles were made timid by suspense. So 
long as each great power maintains, at vast cost, 
an immense standing army, such rumors ‘will fre- 
quently become current, and the danger of war, 
to which they point, will always be present. 

There is no longer any doubt that a triple alli- 
ance has recently been entered into by the Em- 
pires of Germany and Austria-Hungary and the 
Kingdom of Italy. This has been avowed both 
by the Italian and the Austro-Hungarian Prime 
Minister. About the details of this alliance, the 
general public is, of course, kept in the dark. 
But it is not hard to see what. are its general object 
and aim. 

The alliance is certainly intended to be a com- 
bined defence against the other two great powers, 
Russia and France. Germany, Austria and Italy 
| propose to act together, to resist any aggression of 
these two, whether of one alone, or the two in con- 
cert. The alliance is further intended, no doubt, 
to keep the peace of Europe. 

Though the three powers involved in it are am- 
bitious, they are averse to war They wish, at 
least, to hold their own; and, since their respective 
interests do not clash, they find they can unite, 
both for mutual protection against assault, and to 





that the Chinese, born with slavish instincts and 
accustomed to oppression, turned in revolt or self- 
defence. 

The Chinese proved themselves very skilful in 
the management of explosives, which were em- 
ployed extensively all the way through the moun- 
tains, and they had great respect for expertness in 
this direction. I knew of one case where a gang, 
one of whose number had been killed by its boss, 
petitioned for his retention because ‘he heap sabe 
[know] powder—no kill whole gang o’ China 
mans !” 

Though they were not able to get through as 
much work in a day as white men, they were very 


valuable to the railway contractor, not only be- | 


cause of their docility and handiness, but because 
they could be relied upon to stay at work. Very 
few of them knew of, or desired, any alternative, 
and were never restlessly inclined to quit and go 
somewhere else, which is the ruling disposition in 
the white workman of that region. Moreover, 
they were not inclined to break away on sprees, 


and thus incapacitate themselves for labor for sev- | 


eral days at a time. 


of bad characters, which continually bred delay, | either side; that, if the war was prolonged, Russia 
To these | would be able to send more troops into action than 
They had | her three enemies, and that, if the French war 


waste and riot among the laborers. 
places the Chinese gave no patronage. 


prevent the irresponsible despotism of Russia on 
| the one hand, and the impulsive Republic of 
France on the other, from plunging Europe into a 
mighty and uncertain conflict. 

It is true enough that no power, or powers, could 
face, undisturbed, the combined military strength 
of the three allied States. 


Nevertheless, it must always be remembered 
| that wars are not decided by taking a count of the 
| armies, and giving the victory to the majority. 


Russia and France; and, if those sympathies led | 
her to take part in the fray, her splendid navy, at 
least, would be of inestimable service to the allies, 
especially in combating France. 


+) 
For the Companion. 


SHALL I LOOK BACK? 
From some dim height of being, undescried, 
Shall I look back, and trace the weary way 
By which my feet are journeying to-day— 
The toilsome path that ¢limbs the mountain-side 
Or leads into the valley, sun-denied, 
W here, through the darkness, hapless wanderers stray, 
Unblessed, uncheered, ungladdened by a ray 
Of certitude their errant steps to guide? 


Shall I look back, and see the great things small— 
The toilsome path God’s training for my feet, 
The pains that never had been worth my tears? 
Will some great light of rapture, bathing all, 
Make by-gone woe seem joy; past bitter, sweet— 
Shall T look back and wonder at my fears? 





LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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MODES OF TAXATION. 


It is understood, on all hands, that the question | 
of reducing the surplus, by modifying the system | 
of national taxation, will be the great question 
before Congress at this session. It will probably | 
be also the great issue before the people in the 

approaching general election 

Since all parties and all politicians are agreed 
that the revenue ought to be reduced, widely as | 
| they differ as to the mode of reducing it, we will 
| try to explain briefly the several forms of taxa- | 
| tion, in order that the discussion which is to take | 
place may be followed intelligently. 
| There are two general types of taxation: direct 
| and indirect. Direct taxation is that which is lev- 
| ied upon persons, either as being persons, or as the 
owners of property. Thus, what is known as a 
| ‘poll-tax” is direct; it is paid by every person of 
| the class taxed, an equal amount by each such 
person. So, too, a tax upon real and personal 
| estate is a direct tax; eacl: person pays as large a 
| proportion of the whole sum to be raised as the 
valuation of his taxable property bears to the | 
whole tax valuation. 

Indirect taxation is levied upon articles, as dis- 
tinguished from persons, and from the owners of 








| 


| and had not a single friend in the city. 


probably small in number, while most people are 
in either the second or the third : 

1. Radical Protectionists; who would change 
the tariff very little, if at all, and would abolish 
the internal revenue system—the whiskey and 
tobacco taxes—altogether. 

2. Moderate Protectionists; who would make 
considerable modifications in the tariff laws, 
chiefly, perhaps, by abolishing the tax on sugar, 
and greatly reduce, but not abrogate altogether, 
the internal revenue taxes. 

3. Moderate Free-Traders, or ‘Revenue Reform- 
ers”; who would, perhaps, diminish the internal 
revenue somewhat, but who would make the lar- 
gest reduction in the tariff, by taking off the duty 
on raw materials and reducing that on manufac- 
tured goods. They hold that the necessary duties 
on goods are sufficient for “protection,” and. that 
“protection” should not be a guiding motive in 
framing a tariff. 

4. Radical Free-Traders; who would advance 
in the direction of free-trade as fast and as far as 
possible. » 

It should be said that many of the second class 
claim the right to be considered as “revenue 
reformers,” and object to the assumption of that 
title by men who aim at the tariff and the system 
of protection. 

erm enters 


PRACTICAL HELP. 


About ten years ago, a Quaker lady in one of our 


large cities, while buying some trifle in a retail shop, 
| noticed that the young girl who waited upon her was 
| thin and pale, and had the jaded appearance of one 


who has nothing to look forward to in life. On ques- 
tioning her, she found that she was from the country, 
With thou- 
sands of others, she worked ten hours each day for 
four dollars a week, slept in a garret with three other 
women, and ate such scanty food as she could buy. 
“What does thee do in the evening?” asked the 


| interested lady. 


“Sleep generally, or look out of the window. I 
have no books. Some of the girls go to the ten-cent 
theatres, but I have not done that yet.” 

The Friend went home and considered how she 
should supply a home, friends, and all the protecting 
influences which surrounded her own daughters, to 
this girl who was tottering on the verge of ruin. 

With the help of a few friends, she rented a room, 
with an open fire, near the large shops, furnished it 
with comfortable chairs, growing plants, two or three 
hundred interesting books and the magazines, and 


| then invited the saleswoman and her colleagues to 


the articles. It is paid by the person who happens | join a club, which should have the use of this room at 


to be the owner or holder of the article at a cer- 
tain fixed stage of its passing into consumption; 
but the burden of it does not always, or usually, 
fall upon the person who pays the tax, since he 
| generally disposes of the article, and adds the 
| tax to the price when he does so. 

Indirect taxation has a great variety of forms, 
| some of which are not quite accurately described 
|in the last paragraph. For example, a tax upon 
incomes, and the taxes which were levied during 
the Civil War upon watches, pianofortes and sales 
by merchants; the licences of wholesale and re- 
tail dealers, and other taxes to which the country 
was forced to resort, were indirect, though not in- 
cluded in our definition. 

In general we may say that when a direct tax is 
levied, the amount of money to be raised, pre- 
viously ascertained, is divided in a fixed propor- 
| tion between those who are to contribute it; that 
| in indirect taxation the amount is left indefinite, 

and the revenue under it, derived from varying 
production, varies with the prosperity of the 
country. This, again, is not a scientific or an 
exact distinction, but it is accurate enough to be 
convenient. 

| Now it will be seen that under any of these def- 
| initions the taxation by state, county and munici- 
pal authority, in this country, is, for the most 
part, direct, and that all the taxation by the na- 
tional government is indirect. 

The national revenues are derived almost exclu- 
sively from the taxation of articles imported from 
abroad, and of spirituous and malt liquors, and 
tobacco manufactured at home. The situation is 
|remarkable in this: that the real question is how 
|to diminish or abolish taxes so as to do the least 
| harm. 
| ‘To illustrate this point we will suppose that the 


| 


According to Sir C. W. Dilke, certainly one of | tariff duty on some article is thirty per cent. ; that 


the best living authorities on European politics, 
| the war forces of Germany amount to about two 
mnillions of men; those of Austria to one million, 


| two hundred and fifty thousand, while those of 
| Italy, although “somewhat inferior to the Austri- 


| ans,” are well supplemented by the Italian navy, 
| which is the third in point of strength in Europe. 


| Russia could place six million men in the field.” 


It is probable, however, that the length of time 
| and the enormous distances over which men must 


Yet the same authority assures us that Russia 
can put four million men in the field, with com- 
parative ease and rapidity, while ‘more slowly, 


is, whoever imports one hundred dollars’ worth of 
it must pay to the government thirty dollars. 
Now, suppose that the rate is reduced to twenty 
per cent. 
, cause the importation to be doubled, and thus the 
revenue from that article would be increased one- 
third, as a result of reducing the rate one-third. 


If, now, the article is one in which domestic in- | 


dustry competes with foreign industry, of course 
the home manufacture may be disorganized by 


all times. Payment of one dollar annually was ex- 
acted, to give them the feeling of independence. 

* They came eagerly, brought their lunches at noon, 
gathered in the evenings to talk, read, sew, play 
draughts or chess, or to sing. 

As the club grew, the interest in it increased. Sales- 
women, seamstresses, artists, every class of homeless 
working-women, joined it. It now numbers over 
seven hundred members. They occupy a large house, 


| which they have fitted up and decorated with their 


” 


own hands. Itis their “home, 
feels herself a hostess. 

They have a piano, an organ, sewing-machines, a 
gymnasium and bath-rooms. Night classes have been 
formed in cookery, music, embroidery, drawing, 
French, literature and history, for which the fees are 
but five or ten cents. The members form intimacies 
among themselves, and make for each other a society 
cheerful, active and friendly. 

During the last year they have been zealously com- 
bining in ‘‘circles” for different benevolent purposes, 
such as visiting the hospitals, or contriving Christmas 
surprises for poor children. 

The humble beginning of the quiet Friend has 
grown into a strong organization, in which these 
friendless, homeless girls are surrounded by the pur- 
est influences. 

Two questions suggest themselves, as we read this 
true story : 

How many of us, noticing that a stranger was ilk 
and weary, would have set to work to discover her 
ailment, and to cure it? 

How many of us would have been content to make 
so humble a beginning, and, having made it, would 
have had faith to persevere to success? 


in which each one 





SS 
HONEST. 


An exhibition of historical pictures was held in 
Philadelphia last winter, attached to which were 
many interesting anecdotes. Among the paintings 
was one by Neagle—the interior of a forge, the red 
light throwing into relief the brawny figure of the 
blacksmith who, leaning on his hammer, turns an 





In many cases the reduction would | 


honest, stern face on the spectator. 

The portrait is that ot Lyon, a famous blacksmith 
| in Philadelphia, in the latter part of the last century. 
He invented certain complicated locks, which were 
used by the Bank of Pennsylvania upon its vaults. 

During the plague of yellow-fever, Lyon shut up his 
| forge, and, with the terrified multitude, fled from the 
city. He took his apprentice with him, and found 
refuge in the seaport town of Lewes on Cape Hen- 
lopen. The boy sickened and died of the fever. 





| 


the introduction of the foreign product, and thus | Lyon nursed him in a hut, as they were banished 
the reduction of taxation may do harm. This | °™ the village. 


| consideration leads the protectionist to look with 


| be transported, makes these figures of somewhat | disfavor upon propositions to reduce the tariff 


| doubtful value. 


| upon manufactured goods. 


But, if we accept them as they stand, it appears | While the anti-protectionists admit that some 


| that, at the beginning of a great war between industries would suffer by reducing the tariff, they 
Near the growing end of every new railroad | Russia and the allied powers, the forces would be | say that the benefit which these industries receive 
was an itinerant town of liquor-sellers and all sorts | not far from evenly matched, as to numbers, on | from “protection” is unnatural, is at the expense 


| of the general public, and even of the protected 
industries, and should be withdrawn; but they 
| would do this gradually, so as to make the injury 


their own vices, the worst of which was gambling | forces—amounting, according to Sir Charles Dilke, | of the process as small as possible. 


among themselves. 


them, but it did no harm to the general progress | those of Russia, the scale, as to numbers at least, | proper method of reducing taxation into these four | 
| would be turned in favor of Russia and France. 


of the work. This disposition was a great com- 


This was doubtless bad for | to more than two million men—were added to 


We may divide the several opinions on the 


While the boy was dying Lyon heard that the 
vaults of the bank in Philadelphia had been opened 
and robbed of a large amount, and that he was sus- 
pected on the ground that ‘no man but Lyon could 
pick Lyon’s locks.” 

The lad died. The blacksmith buried him with his 
own hands, and immediately set out for Philadelphia, 
to confront his accusers. He was obliged to walk all 
the way, as no one would give him conveyance to the 
plague-stricken city. He reached it at last and pre- 
sented himself before the directors of the bank, who 
at once ordered his arrest. 

He was imprisoned for several months. At the end 
of that time the real thieves were discovered. Lyon, 
on his release, sued the bank for damages, and recov- 


| general classes, the first and fourth of which are | ered nine chousand dollars. He afterwards became 
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rich and influential in his native city, and was noted | But, though the dinner was plain, there was high | Barry’s Tricopherous. Have you tried it? It is | 
The young Swiss nat- ' really the best dressing; it forces a new growth. [Adv. 
When Neagle applied for permission to paint this | uralist sat at the table during the long afternoon of a 
summer’s day, thinking he had never been at such a 
feast. 
unfolded to him the principles of his system more 
completely than the Swiss youth could obtain them 
from books. 


for his stern integrity and hatred of pretence. t 


portrait, Lyon replied: ‘I’m no fine gentleman, in 
spite of my money. I’m a blacksmith, and I must be 
painted at my forge. You can put the Walnut Street 
Jail in the background.” 

The portrait remains, and the forge and prison tell 
the story of his skill and honesty to after generations. 


—_I{@p— 
BULWER’S “PELHAM.” 








Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” was sent to several Lon- 
don publishers, whose critics all returned the manu- | 
script with an adverse judgment upon it. 

When Bulwer placed the manuscript of “Pelham” | 
in the hands of Colburn, that publisher gave it to his 
chief reader for an opinion. He returned it with | ¢ 
“Utterly worthless” pencilled on the first page. A 
second reader reported more favorably. V 

A few days after, Colburn said to the two critics: 
“T have read Mr. Bulwer’s novel, and it is my decided | ¢ 
opinion that it will be the book of the year.” 

The publisher’s judgment was confirmed by the 
success of “Pelham.” It became not only popular, 
but so effective as to change the fashion of gentle- 
men’s coats. 

In those days, gentlemen wore for evening dress, 
coats of brown, or green, or blue, according to their 
fancy. One of the characters in the novel, Lady 
Frances Pelham, says, in a letter to her son: 

“Apropos of the complexion: I did not like that 
blue coat you wore when I last saw you. You look 
best in black,—which is a great compliment; for peo- 
ple must be very distinguished in appearance to do 
so.” 

Every gentleman who read “Pelham” took to him- 
self the “great compliment,” and from that day black 
has been the color for gentlemen’s full dress. 

Two hundred years before “‘Pelham’s” appearance, 
the Puritans reproached the gentlemen of England 
for their effeminacy in wearing clothes of “many 
colors,” and insisted that black or some sombre hue 
was the appropriate color for men’s wear, though 
George Fox’s followers preferred drab. 

The Quakers and the Puritans, aided by the novel 
“Pelham,” won at last a victory, and established a 
fashion which modern dudes are doing their best to 
break down. 


—+er- 
LEANING TOWERS. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa, in Italy, is one of the 
architectural wonders of the world. It has been 
made familiar to most readers by pictures and by 
descriptions. If it were the only example of that 
kind of building, the plan and purpose of its builder 
would be much more of a mystery than it is now. 

The date of the completion of this tower is given 
as A.D. 1350. It stands close by the cathedral of Pisa, 
which was finished in the early part of the twelfth 
century. Its situation, and the use it has always 
served, prove that this was built for a bell-tower, or 
belfry, campanile, to the cathedral. It was then, and 
is now, the common practice in Italy to build the 
bell-tower apart from the church. 

This tower is built entirely of white marble, and 
is eight stories high. It leans thirteen feet eight 
inches from the perpendicular, in a height of one 
hundred and eighty-three feet. The question has of- 
ten been raised whether this was the result of acci- 
dent or design, but there can be little doubt that it 
was accidental, and caused by the settling of the 
foundations. 

This seems reasonable from the fact that the upper 
story does not lean so much as those below, as if an 
attempt were made to remedy the defect in the pro- 
gress of building. Another circumstance which leads 
to the same conclusion is the fact that the largest 
bell, which weighs six tons, is hung farthest away 
from the overhanging side. 

Again, this is not the only tower of the kind in 
Italy, built at about the same time. There are two 
ot them at Bologna, one of which was begun in A. D. 
1110. It is over nine feet out of perpendicular, and is 
one hundred and sixty-one feet high. In this case 
the foundadations settled so fast that the tower was 
never completed. The other tower at Bologna is 
three hundrer and twenty-one feet high, and leans 
over six and a halt feet from the perpendicular. 


——- +08 
PLAIN SPEAKING. 


Lady Milman, the wife of an English clergyman 
and the mother of Henry Milman, the historian and 
poet, was possessed of an eccentric mind, and the 
determination to indulge its vagaries. It is said that 
she used to carry a volume of sermons to church, in 
order to read them during the less satisfactory dis- 
course of her own pastor, a habit which could scarcely 
have added to the self-possession of the speaker. 

Like most assertive people, she did stand in awe of 
one person—her old gardener. One day he was prun- 
ing the peach-trees in the garden, when his mistress 
called : 

“Oh, don’t cut that, Saunders! I want to see those 
blessoms, and I shall never see them another year.” 

‘Must come off, my lady!” said Saunders, inexora- 
bly, as he sheared away the branch; and his mistress 
contented herself with grumbling, “He never will let 
me have my way!” 

Lady Milman’s plain speaking was sometimes hard 
to bear with equanimity. A neighbor once called to 
see her, somewhat earlier in the day than the con- 
ventional hour for morning visits. 

“Very glad to see you, my dear,” said her hostess, 
rising to meet her, “‘but you must not do this sort of 
thing again !” 





~@> 
‘or 


HIS BEST DINNER. 


‘A dinner lubricates business,” said Lord Stowell, 
who was fond of sitting as a guest, but not as a host, 
ata well-spread table. Agassiz, on the other hand, 
said that the best dinner he ever ate consisted only of 





toes grown on this planet! for the mind of the man 
seemed to enter into what we ate, socially together, ‘ 
and I devoured his intellect while munching his greatest gift, a healthy stomach, a curse. , Burbett’s 

Critics do not always judge correctly of the merits | potatoes. ; I repeat it—I never ate such a dinner be- Extracts are pure. 
of a manuscript placed in their hands by a publisher. | fore nor since.” 


primer has made for itself as a school-book. 
| England is not so generally known. 
writers under the name of horn-books. 


ent there are few books more difficult to obtain. 


the walls of the ancient house, recognized it as that 
from which his father had been taught to read. Upon 
the back is a picture of Charles I., on horseback, giv- 
~~ some approximation to its date. 

t 


the alphabet, large and small, in Old English and 

Roman letters, ten short columns of monosyllables 

founded on the vowels, and the Lord’s Prayer; all set 

in a frame of oak, now black with age, and protected 

oy > slice of transparent horn, hence the name horn- 
OOK. 


handle a hole for a string, so it could han 
girdle. 
in leading-strings, with a horn-book tied to her side. 


paper pasted upon the horn, and perhaps the greater 
number were made in this way. 
gular they should be scarce, for they would be very 
easily destroyed. 


people have of public men and public matters,” 


hinking and broad discourse. 


It was, however, the feast of reason, for Oken 


“Never before,” wrote Agassiz, ‘“‘were such pota- 
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If faithfully used, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will remove 


—~~— 
Science in the Household teaches us that poor | 
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Why DoYou 


Scrofula in whatever form it exists. (Adv. U Y RIS 2 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is purely vegetable. It does R 
not contain any injurious ingredient. [Adv. 
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What 
our ancestors used when they were children in Old 
The books for 
earners of the alphabet are mentioned by early 
Some account 
or them is given in the Christian at Work. At pres- 


The one in the British Museum was found a quarter 


of acentury ago in a deep closet, built in the thick 
walls of an old farmhouse in Derbyshire. 


It is said that a laborer, engaged in pullii.g down 


is a single leaf, containing upon the front side 












There is a handle by which to hold it, and in the | 
from the 
A picture of 1720 represents a child running 


A cheaper kind of horn-book had the leaf of printed 


If so, it is not sin- 


+Or 
“ONE O’ THEM SOUTHERN FELLERS.” 


The old backwoodsman of the South, who came 


out of his retirement one day, about ten years after | with ten com 
the close of the Civil War, and asked if “Lee had 
whipped them Yanks yet?” is well-nigh equalled by 


the Maine countryman, in an anecdote taken from the 
Oxford Democrat: 





“It is very amusing to see how vague an idea some | 
re- 
marked a well-known Maine man, and then he told 
the following story : 
“A man came into my house the other day, and | 
noticing a _— of General Grant hanging on the 
wall, asked : 
***Sam, who’s that?’ 
««¢That is General Grant,’ said I. 
**Well, Sam, who was he?’ asked my visitor. 
“T expressed some astonishment at his ignorance 
of public men, and explained to him Grant’s connec- 
tion with the War of the Rebellion, and his subse- 
uent elevation to the Presidency, asking him if he | 
idn’t remember hearing of him and seeing pictures | 
of him during his presidential campaign. | 
“My visitor thought the matter over studiously for 
aminute, and examined the picture carefully, when 
the light of knowledge seemed to break upon his 
countenance, and he said: 

“Oh yes, I remember him! He’s one o’ them | 
Southern fellers, haint he?’” | 
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SOUPIR AND SUPPER. 


There is a difference between understanding French 
as Frenchmen speak it, and stumbling along in it, 
according as one finds in certain words a chance re- 
semblance to English. When the late Emperor of 
Russia was assassinated, news from the disturbed 
country was eagerly received in all quarters of 
Europe. 


Some of the guests of the Grand Hotel, at Mentone, 
were that day returning from town with a late mail, 
when one of them read aluud from his newspaper : 

A huit heures du soir sa majesté a rendu le dernier 
soupir” (at eight o’clock in the evening his Majesty 
drew his last breath). 

“Well, now, [ham glad!” burst out an illiterate, but 
well-intentioned lady, who heard the announcement. 

“Glad! glad did you say?” echoed her companions 
in amazement. ‘Are you a Nihilist?” 

“No,” she replied, with warmth, “which I am not 
a Niliss, but I’m glad, and so ought you to be, to 
think the poor soul could take his supper before he 
died. Oh, I hunderstand French enough for that, 
—- some people may fancy they’re better hedi- 
cated! 


42> 
tor 


SUDDEN CURE. 


Wise physicians do not go altogether by what they 
have been taught in the schools, but suit their treat- 
ment to the exigencies of each particular case. A 
Mississippi practitioner, for example, was called to 
attend a gentleman, who was suffering from obstinate 
hiccough. 

_I knew that he had a large dog, so I took my mas- 
tiff along with me. The house consisted of only one 
room, entered by a single door. 

he house was crowded with ladies, who had assem- 
bled partly out of sympathy, partly from curiosity, 
and partly for gossip. My patient was on a low bed 
when I entered with my dog. 

No sooner did my patient’s dog see mine than he 
sprang for him, and a tremendous fight ensued. The 
noise of the dogs, the screaming of the ladies, and 
the general confusion were indescribable. | 

en it was over, the sick man was missing, but | 
was finally found under the bed, and never had an- 
other spell of hiccough as long as he lived. 
a 
PRACTICAL. 


There is a great difference between nations, on the 
score of practicality. Even a race of thinkers may 
not possess a grasp of affairs. The story is told that 
an Englishman, travelling in Germany, kept con- 
stantly putting his head out of the window of the 
railway carriage. 

















He did it once too often, however, and a gust of 
wind blew away his hat. Quick as thought, he took | 
down his hat-box and hurled it also out of the win- | 

ow. | 





boiled and roasted potatoes. 

He once called on Oken, the great German natural. | 
ist, and a man as full of original ideas as an egg is of 
meat. The naturalist invited him to remain to din- 
ner. There were two dishes—potatoes plain and po- 
tatoes roasted. 


| sation. 


and one of them said, ‘‘You don’t expect your hat- 
box to bring back your hat, do you?” | 
“T do,” said the Englishman. ‘No name on the | 
hat—full name and address on the box! They'll be 
found together, and I shall get both.” 
Then those Germans subsided, and said they had | 
| always considered the English a great and practical 
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His German fellow-travellers roared with laughter, | Y 
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Sorethe Cgmpanion. « 
OWNERSHIP. 


Old Farmer Boggs, of Boggy Brook, 

Went to the County Fair, 

And with his wife, he strolled around 

‘To see the wonders there. 

“ That horse,” he said, ** Grey Eagle Wing, 
Wiill take the highest prize; 
But our old Dobbin looks as well 

And better to my eyes. 

He is, I know, what folks call slow, 

It’s far the safest way to go; 

Some men, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really should not like to change. 


“And those fat oxen—Buck and Bright 
Don’t have so large a girth, 

Nor match like them, just to a hair, 

But L know what they’re worth. 

They’re good to plough, and good to draw, 
You stronger pullers never saw, 

And always mind my ‘gee, and *haw.’” 

Some folks, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really should’nt want to change.” 


“That Devon heifer cost, I heard, 

A thousand dollars; now,” 

Said Mrs. Boggs, “my Crumple Horn 
Is just as good a cow; 
Her milk, I’m sure, ’s the very best, 

Her butter is the yellowest; 

Some folks, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really should’nt want to change. 


“Those premium hogs”—said Mrs. Boggs, 
“My little Cheshire pig 

Is better than the best of them, 

Although he’s not so big. 

And that young Jersey is not half 

So pretty as old Brindle’s calf; 

Nor is there in the poultry pen, 

As Speckled Wings so good a hen!” 


As Farmer Boggs to Bossy Brook 
Rode homeward from the Fair, 
He said, “ I wish my animals 

Had all of them been there; 

And if the judges had been wise 

I might have taken every prize!” 





MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
————_+or—- 


For the Companion. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS. 


‘What makes every one love to be with you ?” 
the sweet, simple, unaffected and very lovely Prin- 
cess Alice once asked her grandmother, the Duch- 
ess of Kent. ‘I am always so sorry to have to 
leave you, and so are all the others who come 
here. Won’t you please tell me, grandma ?” 

The old lady smiled, and for a moment that 
was all she did. 

The Duchess of Kent knew the secret of her in- 
fluence over her friends, but how to explain it 
without vanity or egotism to this most natural 
and truthful little girl at her side was not alto- 
gether an easy task. Alice’s sweet directness 
could never be put off with a pooh-pooh or a dis- 
claimer, as the dear old lady knew from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with her character. 

“I think, my child, that this is the reason,” the 
Duchess replied at last. ‘I was early instructed 
that the way to make people happy was to appear 
interested in the things which interested them— 
namely, their own affairs; and this could only be 
accomplished by burying one’s own grief, annoy- 
ance, satisfaction, or joy completely out of sight. 

‘Forgetfulness of one’s own concerns, my dear, 
a smiling face, a word of sympathy and unselfish 
help, where it is possible to give it, will always 
make others happy, and the giver equally so.” 

Such counsel as this took deep root in the heart 
and mind of the beautiful Princess, and her brief 
but exceptional life proves the wonderful power of 
unselfish regard for others. 

Where could a better lesson for all our girls be 
found than this one, given so many years ago by 
the aged Duchess ? 

Other people’s affairs? Why, our own affairs 
are of infinitely more consequence to us, and yet, 
if we take the trouble to look about us, we are 
sure to find that the most agreeable and helpful 
persons are those who lend a ready ear to the sor- 
rows of others, and keep a closed mouth concern- 
ing their own. 

A most pathetic instance of the power of exam- 
ple and self-restraint came under the writer’s ob- 
servation only a short time ago. 

A very bright and intelligent young lady had 
received a severe shock in the death of a pet New- 
foundland dog. Those who love dogs know how 
bitter it is to lose a faithful friend of this kind, 
and this girl was passionately fond of her dumb 
companion. For days she was really ill and 
utterly refused to be comforted. 

There happened to be illness in the family which 
necessitated a certain amount of daily service 
which the unnerved girl felt entirely unable to 
perform. About this time a young lady came to 
the house to board, and, discovering the state of 
affairs, offered her aid as nurse and general helper. 

One day the girl who had so grieved over the 
loss of her pet came to the writer with a new kind 
of tears in her eyes—tears of shame, and genuine 
sympathy. 

“I have had a lesson,” she said, with quivering 
lip, “that will last me my life. Why did not 
some one tell me what a selfish and inconsiderate 
simpleton I was? For two weeks,” she continued, 
“T have done nothing but mope and cry, and let 
Miss —— do my work. 

“Last night I began to feel that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, and started to her room to 
tell her so. The door was ajar, and I was just 
going to rap and enter, when I found the poor 


| child was praying. This is what I heard, and 
| how do you think I felt ? 

“¢And oh, dear Father,’ she said, ‘will you not 
send some angel to tell my dear mamma that I 
am trying to do as she told me, forget my own 
grief, my own great. loss, in work and care for 
others? And oh,I am so glad that it needs no 
angel to tell her how much I love her.’ 

“And I was grieving for a dog, and this sweet 
| gir! had just buried her mother! Do you think I 
can ever forgive myself ?” 


de eA* bitter-sweet lesson, indeed, but just as valua- 
e' a cble for all girls as for this particular one. 


ELEANOR KIRKE. 
MASANTELLO. 


One of the strangest of the true historical roman- 
}ces is the story of Masaniello, a fisherman of 
Naples, in the seventeenth century. The accounts 
of him differ somewhat and we follow that given by 
a writer in Temple Bar. The Spanish viceroys who 
then ruled the city had imposed taxes upon even the 
necessaries of life. There was a tax upon fruit, fish, 
flour, poultry, wine, milk, cheese and salt, and still 
no one complained aloud. At length a basket of 
Masaniello’s fish, upon which the tax had not been 
paid, was seized, and, on the same day, his wife was 
| stopped, as she was carrying home a little flour in 
| her apron, and having no money to pay the duty 

upon it, was locked up in prison. 


Then Masaniello took egg A harmless, but in 
reality most potent, measures. He collected in the 
market-place a knot of boys, taught them a formula 
of words, and gave each a little stick bearing a 
streamer of black cloth. Soon a thousand of these 
volunteers were going up and down the city, uttering 

| these words: 

| “God be with us, and Our Lady and the King of 
Spain! But down with the government, the fruit- 

tax and the devil!” 

The seed was sown. Soon after this, was to be cel- 
ebrated an old festival, in honor of an ancient victory 
achieved against the Moors. While the people were 
waiting idly in the market-place for proceedings to 
begin, a fruit-seller, Masaniello’s cousin, refused to 
pay his tax, and crying: 

“God gives us plenty, and our cursed government 
afamine! The fruit is not worth selling; let it go!” 
kicked over his basket on the ground. 

“No more taxes!” cried Masaniello; and the crowd 
took up the words, and roared them in thunder. The 
fisherman sprang upon a table, and addressed his 
countrymen in such burning words that the crowd 
quickly turned into a mob, broke open the prison, 
Goned the viceroy’s palace, and burned in the street 
the riches accumulated by the Spaniards. 

When night fell, Masaniello was master of the 
city, and at the head of fifty thousand men; the vice- 
roy had fled. In the days that followed, the palaces 
of Spaniards and the government buildings which 
had been the scenes of extortion, were burned to the 
ground, a gibbet was set up in the market-place, and 
a tribunal was established, at which Masaniello was 
both judge and jury. 

In everything but name the former fisherman was 
governor of Naples, and the viceroy, shut up in Cas- 
tel Nuovo, in a state of siege, sent word that he 
would grant, without reserve, the prayers of his 
most faithful populace. 

Then the people gave way to frantic joy, and it 
was arranged that the viceroy should meet their 
leader the next day, in the Carmine Church, for the 
ratification of the treaty. Before the day came, 
however, a captain of bandits, who had joined the 
cause of the people in the vain hope of plunder, 
proved traitor, and arranged with the Spaniards a 
scheme for the assassination of the fisherman-leader. 

Accordingly, when Masaniello stood on the altar 
steps, surrounded by nobles and church dignitaries, 
seven carbines were fired at him, but not one ball 
touched his person. Then the church rang with the 
din of battle, and two hundred poles were that day 
set up about Masaniello’s throne, the head of a bandit 
on each one. 

It was a terrible warning. Next day the treaty 
was ratified with pomp and splendor, and Masaniello 
was allowed to maintain his forces in arms until 
confirmation could arrive from Spain. For two days, 
flattered by cardinals and nobles, he ruled the city 
like a conqueror. Then it happened that the Duke 
of Arcos invited him to a banquet, where Masaniello 
was given a cunning poison, which did not take effect 
immediately, but next morning sent him raging up 
and down the city, shouting and attacking the by- 
standers with his naked sword. 

‘“Masaniello is mad!” whispered his friends. 

Placed under guard, he escaped, and finally wan- 
dered into a convent, where four hired assassins 
followed him, and, firing at him simultaneously, shot 
him dead. is head was at once displayed upon a 
spike, and his body thrown into a ditch. 

Then the viceroy went to the cathedral, to give 
public thanksgiving for his downfall, and the op- 
pressors, great and small, crawled forth from their 
hiding-places. The es ge perplexed by his mad- 
ness, recovered all their enthusiasm for him at his 
| death, and his body was taken from its vile resting- 
| place, drenched with perfumes, and next day buried 
| with the pomp and splendor displayed for kings. 


~<~4>> 
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IN THE PANTHER’S MOUTH. 


How it feels to find one’s self in the jaws of a pan- 
ther is that kind of knowledge which most people 
are well content to acquire at second-hand. Prob- 
ably all men would not have the same sensations, 
but this is the account which Colonel Barras gives 
of such an experience. He was a born sportsman, 
and, of course, could enjoy many things which to 
| ordinary persons would seem anything but pleasant : 


The panther came for me with lightning bounds. 
I could see nothing, owing to its tremendous speed, 
but a shadowy-looking form with two large, bright, 
round eyes fixed upon me with an unmeaning stare, 
as it literally flew toward me. 

Such was the vision of a moment! My presence 
of mind did not desert me. I raised my gun and 
fired with all the care I could at such short notice. 
But I missed, and the panther landed, light as a 
feather, with its arms round my shoulders. 

Thus we stood for a few seconds, and I distinctly 
felt the animal sniffing for my throat. Mechanically 
I turned my head so as to keep the thick, wadded 
curtain of my helmet-cover in front of the creature’s 
muzzle; but still I could hear and feel plainly the 
rapid yet cautious efforts it was making to find an 
opening, so as to tear open the jugular vein. 

I was helpless, and so st —s still, well 
knowing that Sandford would liberate me, if possi- 
ble. At the first onslaught we were so placed that 
he could have hit the panther only by firing through 
me, which would have been injudicious, at least. 

As may easily be supposed, the animal did not 
| spend much time in investigating the nature of a 
| wadded hat-cover, and, before my friend could take 
aim without jeoparding my own life, the beast 
een g on my left elbow, taking a piece out, and 

uried its long, sharp fangs in the joint till they met. 

At the same time I was hurled to the earth with 
such force that I knew not how I got there nor what 
became of my gun. Still, throughout, I maintained a 
clear impression of what was going on. 

I knew that I was lying on the ground with the 
panther on top of me, and I could feel my elbow 











joint wabbling in and out as the brute ground its 
jaws, with a movement imperceptible to the by- 
standers, but which felt to me as though I was being 
violently shaken all over. 

Now I listened anxiously for the report of Sand- 
ford’s shot, which I knew would be heard immedi- 
ately, and carefully refrained from making the slight- 
est sound or movement, lest his aim should be dis- 
turbed thereby. . 

In a few seconds the loud and welcome detonation, 
which from its proximity almost deafened me, 
struck upon my ear. 

Isat up. lL was free! the panther gone! 

I looked round and found that I was some distance 
from the place where I had fallen, so that the beast 
must have dragged me some little way. Sandford, 
as soon as he had got the chance, had placed the 
muzzle of his rifle to the side of my antagonist 
and fired a large bullet right through it, which had 
caused it to dart back hastily to its lair. 


— +p 


For the Companion. 
TO ONE IN PERIL. 


Oh thou, whom I am glad to call my friend, 
Whom God hath gifted with rare grace and might, 
Exalting thee to honor in men’s sight, 
Thou art in deadly peril! Quick! defend 
Thyself against thy demon! Bend, oh, bend 
His passions to thy will! Pray! pray and fight! 
Aye, fight and pray, till wrong be lost in right! 
And victory shall crown thee in the end. 


Looking on thee, I shudder, knowing how 

This fiend will keep thee from thy cherished goal; 
But he before thy manhood’s strength must bow, 

Strike his death-blow, ere in the dust thou roll! 
While thou dost lift that glass, now, even now, 

Thy demon feeds the flames to burn thy soul! 
—¢4@>—__—_— 
INTERRUPTED. 


The habit which some people have of contradicting 
and checking and “setting right” others who are 
talking is very trying even to good-natured men and 
women. Wives and husbands are sometimes afflicted 
with this unfortunate habit, which often results in 
certain little “tiffs” disastrous to home comfort and 
happiness. Mr. B begins to tell a trifling inci- 
dent to some friends who have called to spend the 
evening at his house. He says: 


“My wife and I’ were down town Monday afternoon 
nd”— 








“You are mistaken, my dear; it was Tuesday,” in- 
terrupts Mrs. B—— mildly. 

“Oh, so it was,” says Mr. B—. 
going down Main Street, and”— 

“No, dear, it was High Street,” interrupts Mrs. 
B— again. 

“Well, maybe it was; anyhow, I had a big basket 


“Well, we were 


on my arm and”— 
“Ww hy, James, how ridiculous to call that a big 
basket!” puts in Mrs. B——, with calm insistance. 


“Well, well! big or small, as you like,” says Mr. 
B—., with signs of irritation, “it don’t make any 
difference about the size anyhow; so”— 

“Of course not, but it is just as well to tell it right 
as wrong.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; well, we had just gone into 
Brown & Smith’s store and”— 

“Why, James, what are you talking about? 
didn’t go into Brown & Smith’s at all that a 

“We certainly did, Mary. I got a handkerchief 
there, and”— 

“Oh, so you did; I’'d forgotten. I beg your par- 
den for interrupting you,” she added, as though it 
had been a tirst offence. 

“Well, it was about three o’clock,” proceeded the 
husband, “when”’— 

“No, dear, it was exactly half-past two; I remem- 
ber looking at my watch at the time.” 

“Well, well, Mary, I said it was ‘about three,’ and” 
—here he stopped, as if he had forgotten what he 
was about to tell, or did not care to proceed; then he 
went on and ran, presently, against another snag. 
“Well, as I was saying, we came out of the store and 
hadn’t gone a block”— 

“Oh, yes, we had, James; we'd gone nearly two 
blocks.” 

“All right; two blocks it was. I was quite a little 
distance ahead of my wife, and”— 

“Why, James, yuu’re mistaken.” 

And so it goes on to the end, which is not reached 
for about an hour, when the whole story might have 
been told in ten minutes, and Mr. been saved 
an outburst of ill-humor after the departure of the 
— if Mrs. B—— had not been so morbidly reso- 
ute that the most trivial circumstances should be 
reported exactly. 


ce i ec 
MOTHER SWAN’S TELEGRAPH. 


“The very earliest telegraph in America,” said 
great-grandpa, seating himself in his story-spinning 
chair, and taking Bright Eyes on his knee, “was in 
active operation in Vermont, while the first settlers 
were doing their best to become actually settled. 
Mother Swan lived there, in the centre of what is 
now a flourishing town, but which was then a path- 
less forest; and, being a widow, was obliged to look 
out herself, for her little garden and live stock. 


“Every morning the cows were let out to feed, and 
went straying away through the woods, and some- 
times, by three oeedk, not a tinkle of their bells 
could be heard. Then Mother Swan’s telegraph 
came into play. 

“She h eight children, and these she sent to find 
the wandering animals; but she did not despatch 
them together, for then they might easily have be- 
come lost in the woods. The youngest child was 
stationed just far enough from the house for her 
mother to hear her if she should call; the next in 
size went only far enough to be able to communicate 
with the first, and so the line stretched out. 

“When the one at the farther end of the line 
changed his position, in looking for the cows, he 
shouted directions back to the next station, and so 
the line moved to left or right, as the case might be, 
perhaps ending, before the cows were found, in de- 
scribing a circle about the house, exactly as that 
might be done by the minute hand of a clock, the 
log cabin, with the anxious mother, being at the 
centre of the dial. 

“At the first tinkle of the cow-bells, ‘Found!’ cried 
Number Eight, and ‘Found!’ repeated Number Sev- 
en; and so the news ran along the line, until Mother 
Swan herself received it. And the little sentinels 
kept their places until the cows had been collected 
and driven home, as nearly as might be in the line 
held by these original telegraph operators.” 


44> 
or 


PUNISHING A SMOKER. 


Massachusetts law prohibits the sale of tobacco to 
persons under sixteen years of age; but what woultl 
be thought of proceedings such as are described by 
an English traveller in Asia Minor? It seems that 
the Jews of Smyrna have among themselves a strict 
law forbidding the use of tobacco to the young. One 
evening, while the writer was in Bournabat, three 
Jewish lads were indulging in a quiet whiff in the 
outskirts, when they were surprised by a Rabbi. 

Two of the boys were dexterous enough to conceal 
their weeds, but the third was caught with the cigar- 
ette between his lips. 

He was taken immediately to Smyrna, arraigned 
before the dignitaries of the synagogue, and con- 
demned to the usual punishment, which, to our ideas, 
was out of all proportion to the crime. 


We 











The Rabbi opened the Talmud, and read the sup- 
posed warrant for the infliction which was to follow. 
The young man, stripped naked, was placed inside a 
stout bag, and suspended from the ceiling a little 
way above the floor. 

As the Rabbi paused from time to time in his read- 
ing, an official, armed with a stout leather thong, 
belabored the unfortunate Israelite in the bag with 
all his might; and at intervals another attendant, 
bearing a huge lighted candle composed of some 
peculiarly offensive description-of tallow, dropped 
some of the hot grease upon the criminal. 

In this manner the young Jew was alternately 
strapped and basted, until, in the opinion of the 
Rabbi, his crime had been purged away. As might 
be expected, this little drama was not conducted in 
silence, and the cries of agony and protestations of 
repentance were heard far beyond the walls of the 
torture chamber; but the Turkish officials declined 
to interfere. It was no concern of theirs, they said. 


—_——_+or— 
POETICAL. 

A wedding in a rural community is often taken ad- 
vantage of by country editors and poets as an oppor- 
tunity for “dropping into verse.” These efforts at 
rhyming are at least original in construction and ex- 





| pression, and as they are not the work of profession- 
| als it would be unfair and unkind to enter into fur- 


ther criticism of them. A Western editor offers his 
congratulations in rhyme as follows: 
“Well done, John; well done, Jane, 
Long may you live together. 
True and faithful may = be, 
In every kind of weather.” 

The exact meaning of the following lines is some- 
what ambiguous; but the inference is that the fierce 
warfare to be waged was to be against the trials of 
this life, rather than against each other: 

“You now begin the warfare of life, 
You as a husband and she as a wife; 
Fight on, fight on, nor be dismayed, 
Oh, faint ye not, nor be afraid.” 


Another rural poet imparts the following bit of in- 
formation to a young couple: 
“You now are married, you now are wed, 
To live together until you both are dead.” 
After writing the above it evidently occurs to the 
poet that unforeseen contingencies sometimes arise 
whereby young couples are separated, and he adds: 
“Oh, may no cruel, unkind fate, 
Your link-ed hearts e’er separate.” 
Another editor “makes assurance doubly sure” by 
writing : 
“The marriage bells have rung again 
For a couple brave and true, 
Fair Prue has married Peter Ware, 
And Peter bas married Prue.” 
i. oe 
TRAINED MUSCLES. 


Wellington said that Waterloo was won on the 
cricket-field of Eton. He referred to the gallantry 
of his officers, many of whom had been trained by 
the games and sports of that famous school. An 
illustration of the effect of such training in develop- 
ing a man’s limbs and wind was given at Inkerman, 
one of the most stubbornly fought battles of the 
Crimean War: 








A young officer, who had learned at Eton not much 
from books, but a good deal from its sports, had hot 
work on that eventful night. His sergeant fell at 
his side. Seizing the dead man’s rifle he fired it, 
emptied his own revolver, drove his sword through a 
Russian officer, was surrounded and made prisoner. 

While going to the rear in charge of two stalwart 
Russians, he Bete at their long coats and said to 
himself, ‘“‘They can’t run.” 

Watching his opportunity, he knocked one soldier 
head over heels, threw the other, by a wrestler’s 
trick, into the mud, and took to his heels. Before 
his guardians were on their legs and could fire, he 
had got over a good piece of ground. 

A Russian lancer made at him; he ran as if leading 
an Eton foot-race, and cleared a good-sized fence. 
The lancer cleared it after him, and with lance fixed 
pressed the fugitive hard. 

A swollen brook, running fiercely, barred hix way. 
It was seventeen feet wide, but the old Etonian had 
won the “long jump” when at school, having cleared 
nineteen feet over Chalvey ditch. He now jumped 
the brook; the lancer refused to follow, and the 
young officer ran back into the English lines. 

“Hurrah for Eton!” he shouted, as a schoolfellow 
shook his hand—recalling the school where he had 
learned to shoot, to fence, the art of boxing, the 
wrestling dodge, the high jump, the long jump, and 
the use of his legs. 


———_<or—___—_- 
SAVING MOTHER. 


A pathetic scene is described in Winslow’s Monthly. 
A wretched creature, a woman whose appetite con- 
quered all other motives of action, was brought be- 
fore a Chicago magistrate for drunkenness. Cling- 
ing to her tattered gown were two children, a boy 
and girl, the former only seven years of age, but 
made prematurely old by the hardships of his 
wretched life. 


“Five dollars and costs,” said the judge sternly. 
“Seven dollars and sixty cents in all.” 

Instantly the little fellow started up, and, taking 
his sister’s arm, he cried out, “Come on! We’s got 
to git that money, or mam’Il hey to go to jail. Jest 
wait, Mr. Jedge, and we'll git it!” 

The children hurried out of the court-room, and, 
going from store to store, solicited contributions to 
“keep mam from going to jail,” the boy bravely 
— every giver to return the money as soon as 

e could earn it. Soon he came running back into 
the court-room, and, laying a handful of small Change 
on the magistrate’s desk, exclaimed : 

“There’s two dollars, Mr. Jedge, and I can’t git no 
more now. I aint as big as mam, and I can’t do as 
much work; but if you'll jist let me go to jail, ’stead 
o’ her, I’ll stay longer to make up for it.” 

The bystanders wiped their eyes, and a policeman 
exclaimed, ‘‘Your mother shan’t go to jail, my lad, 
if I have to pay the fine myself.” 

“T will remit the fine,” said the judge, and the 
woman, clasping her boy in her arms, sank upon her 
knees and solemnly vowed that she would lead a bet- 
ter life, and try to be worthy of such a son as that. 


ae ee 
PAYMENT FOR FRIGHT. 


In the days when the ordinary means of convey- 
ance was the chair, carried by two men, there was 
stationed in Dublin a very fat colonel, Boden by 
name, who was the terror of the chairmen on account 
of his great weight. 


One night Boden came out of an entertainment 
and called a chair. Two frishmen came up very re- 
luctantly to take him as a passenger; but just as he 
was getting in, a friend came along in a carriage. 

“Get in with me, Boden,” said he; “I go your way, 
and will take you home.” 

Boden gave one of the chairmen a shilling and 
was about to get into his friend’s carriage when the 
chairman scratched his head and said: ‘I hope yer 
anner will give us more than a shilling.” 

“For what, you rogue, when I never got into your 
chair?” 

“True,” said the man, “but consider the fright yer 
anner put us into—consider the fright!” 
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For the Companion, 
DOG AND CAT. 


Don, my dog, I love you well, 
Lift your eyes to mine, and tell 


If you love me. 


Quick and true 


Speak the steady eyes, “I do. 

Don, your dog, would die for you, 
Hardship, hunger, cold, abuse, 
Love, like mine, can never loose, 
Though you were a wanderer poor, 
Begging bread from door to door, 

I would follow you and share 
Meanest shelter, meagrest fare, 
Shield you, save you, if I might, 
Serve you gladly day and night 
Wheresoe’er your steps might range, 
With a love that knows no change.” 


Pussy Willow, tell me true, 
While I tie your ribbon blue 
And you purr your softest song, 
Will you love me well and long? 
Dainty kitten, white and gray, 
If you will you never say. 

In the sun you love to play, 

In the sun you love to sleep 

On a cushion soft and deep; 


Smooth as silk you keep 
your fur, 

Cunningly you come and 
purr 

When I call you—but I fear 

Fish and cream are far 
more dear 

To your heart, my kitty 
fair, 

Than my love without my 
care. 

ANNA BoyNTon. 


—~@ 
For the Companion. 
SOME WINTER FUN. 


Teddy was curled up 
like a little bear on the 
mat lefore the fire, with a 
dish of popped corn on 
one side, and his newest 
story-book on the other, 
when mamma came in. 

“Teddy,” said she, ‘I 
want to finish the baby’s 
flannel dress this morn- 
ing, and I’ve broken my 
last needle. Do you sup- 
pose you can run down 
to the store and buy me a 
paper ?” 

“TI g-guess so,” an- 
swered Teddy, a little re- 
luctantly, it must be con- 


fessed. He. didn’t want 
to go one bit. Out of 


doors the wind blew cold, 
and the sky was gray with 
clouds,—real snow-clouds 
they were too,—and it had 
already been snowing for 
two nights and a day, un- 
til there wasn’t a house in 
the village but what was 
drifted in up to its lowest 
window-sills. Aunty Far- 


rar’s house was half-buried, Teddy could see; but | Grandpa Hastings’s own barn to compare with 
that was down in a hollow, and very small, be- | those he had given away. 


sides. 


“Anyhow, I wouldn’t wonder if the snow’s over | may be sure, and was never so happy as when 
my head in some places,” he said, pouting a little | tending them. But this particular time he only 
as he pulled on his leggings and put on his cap. | stopped to pat their necks and give them a hand- | 
“And it’s most a mile down to Mr. Bean’s store, | ful of oats apiece. Then he went into the work- 


mamma.” 


“Oh, no,” laughed mamma; “not more than | a long time before she thought to wonder what he 
half a mile, Teddy-boy. And they’re breaking | was doing. 
You won’t have a bit of | 


out the roads, see! 
trouble.” 


“Oh, goody!” There was no more bother with | and when she opened it she just sat down in the 


those ear-lappets getting fastened. If there was | nearest chair and laughed and laughed. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


then he hung his head and blushed, because he until she had to wipe her eyes. But Teddy didn’t 
wasn’t very well acquainted with Mrs. Bean, and | see her. He walked ahead of his team up to the 
he knew that wasn’t a polite way to speak, even | front door, so they would be sure to keep the path ; 
if he had been. besides, it would be easier going back. Then he 
But Mrs. Bean only laughed. ‘Yes, I would, | turned them around, got on the little snow-plough 
| honest,” she said. “But it would take you a week | himself, and Star and Bright pulled away sturdily 
| to shovel a path from the road to our house, little | down to the road again, scattering the snow to 
man. It’s a long ways, you know.” | right and left, and making a nice, broad, smooth 
Yes, Teddy knew. It was a short cut from the | path. Mrs. Bean felt like clapping her hands. 
back door of Mr. Bean’s house to the back door; She was standing in the store-door waiting for 
of his store; but the front walk was a very long | Teddy when he came up to go over the path a sec- 
one. Sometimes, as Mrs. Bean said, it didn’t get | ond time; and I am sure if Star and Bright had 
shovelled out more than twice in a whole winter. | not been already so red, they must have blushed at 
‘‘And I am afraid it would be too hard work for a | her praises. Teddy’s own face glowed like a rose. 
little fellow like you,” said she; ‘“‘but I'll give you| ‘You won’t need to go down but once more,” 
the quarter to do it, just the same.” she said, dropping a new half-dollar into Teddy’s 
“Yes’m,” said Teddy. And then he made his | mittened hand; “and I’ll pay you now. It is 
best bow and shut the store-door carefully behind | worth more than I told you this morning; but 
him, and ran home as fast as he could run. He | after this it won’t be so hard, and I will pay you 
rushed into the house like a small whirlwind, gave | fifteen cents each time. How will that do?” 
mamma her needles, and rushed out again, straight | Teddy’s eyes sparkled. “Oh yes’m—thank you 
to the barn. —pretty well!” he answered, getting things a good 
Teddy’s calves were in the barn. They were | deal mixed up in his pleasure and excitement. 
twins, and you couldn’t have told them apart if it | But he didn’t forget to take off his cap and make 
hadn’t been for the little white spot in ‘Star’s” | avery polite little bow when he went away. 
forehead, which “Bright” didn’t have. Grandpa | And didn’t his eyes sparkle, too, when he showed 
Hastings had given them to Teddy for his very | papa his fifty-cent piece at dinner-time, and told 
own the spring before. him how he had earned it! 
“You may have them, if you’ll take care of; “It’s going to be to buy oats for Bright and 
, them yourself,” he had said; “though I don’t be- | Star,” said he, ‘’cause they helped get it. Hadn’t 
lieve they’ll ever amount to much.” | this ought to buy ’most two bushels, papa ?” 
| But Teddy, delighted beyond all measure, had | “T think it had,” answered papa gravely. ‘At 
| felt sure that they would amount to a great deal; | any rate, I’ll give you two bushels for it, and we'll 
| and he had fed them and petted them and trained | measure them out after dinner.” 
them, until now there was not a pair of calves in So the new half-dollar went into papa’s wallet; 











| and before the oats were gone, Teddy and Star | 


| and Bright had earned enough to buy more. But | 
Teddy was proud enough of his property, you | that wasn’t the end of it; for one day, after the | 
last snow-storm of the season had come and | 
| melted away again, papa brought a big envelope | 
from the post-office with Teddy’s name on the 
outside. In the envelope was a book—a little | 
blank book, which wasn’t all blank, because on | 
the second page was written, ““Theodore Mayhew, | 
in account with P—— Savings Bank. Credit, by 
deposit, $2.15.” | 

“Oh, it’s my oats money!” cried Teddy, caper- 
ing wildly around the room—‘‘mine and Star’s and 
Bright’s !” 


| shop, and mamma heard him pounding away for 


She didn’t have time to wonder much after that. 
Pretty soon she heard a knock at the back-door, 


For 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


Beare rege 
_TO CRACK 








The omitted rhymes are formed from the words 
omitted from the eighth and fourteenth lines. 


She loves the sunny, summer * * * * * * *, 
She loves to watch the blooming heather; 
When, sitting by the cottage * * * *, 

She cons her Bible *’ * * and *’ * *, 
And lists the children’s laugh to * * * *, 
Returning from the school-house near. 

But, judge yourself, and tell me * * * * * * * 

She loves the boisterous * * * * * * * * * **? 
She’s almost reached fourscore and * * *, 

Yes, she can well remember when 

Old England raised her warlike * * * *, 

And scourged her child by sea and land, 

Old England’s child was U. S., no * * * * *; 

And “she?” Why, she’s my own * ** **** * ***, 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


The finals of the first Double Acrostic form the 
initials of the second, the finals of the second form 
the initials of the third. 

The cross-words of the first Double Acrostic consist 
of seven letters each; the second of five; the third of 
ten. 


S. 8S. D. 


3 

1. To agitate. 

One of the United States. 

Difference. 

One of the United States. 

To release. 

Bestowed. 

To essay. 

Ensigns of royalty. 

- Government by one who 
rules in the place of 
another. 

10. To insinuate. 

11. A large Western State. 

12. A curled cake, baked in 

fat. 

Initials: The name of a 
celebrated English trage- 
dian, who died on January 
20,1779. Finals: The name 
of a celebrated traveller and 
author, who was born on 
January 11, 1825. 

Il. 


1. A yellow metal, com- 
posed of copper and 
zine. 

. A masculine name. 

- A rustic. 

- Notice of danger. 

- One of Shakespeare’s 
characters. 

6. To condescend. 

7. A winning card. 

8. Classical. 

9. A certain period of life. 

10. A previous or assumed 
proposition. 

1. Musical instruments. 

i2. To excite. 

Finals; The name ot 
a distinguished American 
statesman, who was born 
on January 12, 1808. 


Ill. 
1. A city in California. 


te one 


Ee le | 


2. Happening by chance. 

3. Made smooth and slip- 
very. 

4. Fabulous. 

5. Exuberant or excessive 
growth. 

6. One that deals in news. 


7. The name of a celebrat- 
ed Italian, who has 
been called “the father 
of common schools.” 

8. The state of being 
bruised. 

9. Manual oceupation. 

10. The state of those who 
practice undue vigor 


and self-denial in re- 
ligious things. 
11. A country in Africa. 
12. Those who correct or improve. 
Finals; A name given to January 6. F. 8. F. 


3. 

ENIGMA. 
I come with roses, yet my fate 
Is to be looked upon with hate; 
Behead me, ’twill not be my death, 
I speak in answer to your breath; 
Transpose, curtail, some men of fame 
Like to see me before their name ; 
Restore, transpose, I’m said to be 
A point, yet stretch from sea to sea; 
Behead, transpose, and lo! I stand, 
The god of thunder, fierce and grand; 
Restore, behead, behead again, 
First head restore, I’m rent in twain; 
Transpose, curtail, I’m just the style, 
And belles reward me with a smile; 
Behead, curtail, I am bereft, 


one thing Teddy did enjoy above another, it was | there stood Teddy, flushed and smiling, and there 
riding on a snow-plough ; and before the long line | stood Star and Bright, harnessed into something 
of horses was fairly opposite the house, he was | that looked for all the world like a miniature 


“That’s just what it is,” said papa laughing. 


For nothing, nothing, now is left. 
Apa C. SToppARD. 


+o 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


out beside the road waiting to get a seat on the snow-plough. And before she could say a word, a SUuLIA N 
funny V-shaped sled, which was already so| Teddy himself was talking very fast about Mrs. CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. | - ee Lt 
crowded with men and boys that it did not seem | Bean’s front walk, and what he wanted to do. One little girl describing another’s party cos- UNEAS : 
really as if there was a mite of room for him. | “Mayn’t I, please, mamma?’ he begged. | tume, had arrived as far as her shoes, when she BEL es | 
But there was; the seven pairs of horses kept | ‘‘’Cause, don’t you know, papa said this morning | said, «And don’t you believe, mamma, her shoes ¥ ONDE R 
right along, but some of the jolly little crowd on | it cost as much to keep Star and Bright as it does | were so tight I could see all the knuckleson her) 2 A HAPPY NE Ww. YEAR. 
the snow-plough caught hold of Teddy, and| the oxen, ’cause I feed ’em so much oats. And toes.” 23456 789 10111213 





Ist stanza— 
pulled him on too, and away he went with the | I’ll buy oats with the money. And they’ll go just wes 


rest, straight to Mr. Bean’s store-door. | as nice as anything, you know, ’cause I’ve driven 





hap, happy he, uew. 
ha! ha! ha! hey lay)! new, hear 
jhe. A Happy New Year. 


John, aged four, was playing on the sidewalk 
with his little brother. 


2d stanza— 





| Ss ‘4 a + . , ‘ r 
Mrs. Bean was behind the counter, and gave "em so much. O mamma, mayn’t I?” | said, in an indignant cages | oy oe ¢ : = . 
Teddy his needles. — a , :. don’t care,” ee said, laughing a little “Mamma, a lady asked if we was trins, and I ae ee ae = ; aca 
“You had a nice ride, didn’t you?” she asked, | still because she couldn’t help it. ‘Only be care- said, ‘No, we isn’t trins; we’s boys!” Ae eS ge 
smiling pleasantly, and looking after the snow-| ful, dear.” | aa REMIT Euwtif® 
plough. ‘Well, I’m glad to see the roads broken| ‘Yes’m,” Teddy answered back. “And I’ll| The same little John witnessed a military drill AS IDE S I DE 
out, but I wish they could manage to break out | only ride where it’s easy going.” on the Common. 4 2 2 ~ 4 4 -" “1 _ 
our door-yards. I’d give twenty-five cents to have! Then away he went. Mrs. Bean wasn’t in the| One of the officers rode a horse which was very SMITE MITE 
my front walk broken out.” | store this time; she was sitting at the window, | unruly, and in some of his antics nearly threw Oo BEY 8 BEY 8 


4. Emancipation Proclamation. 

5. Horace Greeley, American Journalists, New 
Hampshire, precocious, New York Tribune, political 
reformer, personal popularity, high moral purpose. 


A bright idea popped into Teddy’s head. His | sewing; and when she saw Teddy and and his| his rider; whereupon John exclaimed excitedly, 
eyes began to sparkle. | funny little team plodding soberly up her front | “Mamma, mamma, Mr. Fissell’s horse don’t fit 
“Would you, honest?” he cried eagerly; and | walk, she let her work fall in her lap and laughed | him !”” 











The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subseription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver | 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- | 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances. — Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
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For the Companion. 


CARE OF THE NAILS. 


“T can always detect a lady,in any disguise, by a 
look at her finger-nails,” said a person of superfine 
graces of mind and person. 

It was a sweeping statement, and, like most such 
generalizations, should be qualified. One might say, 
instead, that although all persons possessed of hand- 
some nails are not necessarily ladies, yet no lady 
would allow her nails to lack care. They need not 
receive artistic attention; but they must be clean, and 
carefully trimmed. . 

Persons who possess well-filled purses can indulge | 
in the luxury of a manicure’s services, and thus re- | 
lieve themselves of all responsibility as to their di- 
gits, but, with the great army of the impecunious, 
personal care and attention are necessary. 

If one aims only at the simplest possible method of 
earing for the nails, he will find that very few uten- 
sils are required—a chamois-covered polisher, a little | 
file for paring, and a powder for polishing, all of | 
which can be bought of any apothecary. | 

An almond-shaped nail is very desirable, and to 
secure it, the skin which tends to grow over its base 
should be pushed down daily. This may be done 
with advantage every time the hands are bathed, for | 
then the skin is soft and pliable. 

One may use, for the purpose, a finger of the other 
hand covered by the towel, or the blunted ivory end 
of the little instrument connected with the file. A 
manicure is able skilfully to cut away this superfluous 
border of skin, but an unprofessional person is likely 
to do it bungingly, with the result of hangnails. 

The nails should be filed away at each side to in- 
sure their oval shape. Their length must depend 
upon the taste of the wearer, although the pianist 
finds his fashion prescribed by necessity, and is 
obliged literally to “‘cut his claws.” 

In cleaning them, it is best to use a brush or an 
ivory point, as scraping with a sharp knife tends to 
harden them. 

Polishing is done by placing a small quantity of 
powder on the chamois pad, and rubbing the nails 
back and forth. 

Ot course, there are a hundred clever arts which 
may be employed in the interests of one’s finger-ends, 
but the method given above is quite sufficient, if care- 
fully and regularly followed, to keep them things of 
beauty. 


—_——__—_. 
MAYFLOWER AND SPEEDWELL. 


No doubt most Americans associate the name of 
the vessel which brought the Pilgrims to the shores 
of New England with that beautiful and fragrant 
flower which bears the name of May—the Epigea 
repens. It is all the more reasonable that such an 
opinion should prevail, inasmuch as this favorite 
flower is known to grow in abundance and perfection 
about Plymouth, where the Mayflower came to an- 
chor. 

But the vessel was named in England, and the 
mayflower of that country is very different from our 
sweet-breathed blossom of the springtime. The may- 
flower of Old England is known not only by that 
name, but it has many local names besides. 

In different counties it is called cuckoo-flower, 
cuckoo’s-bread, cuckoo-spit, bread-and-milk, meadow- 
cress and meadow-bitter-cress, for the names of 
flowers differ widely in different parts of the king- 
dom. 

The name, however, by which the mayflower of 
England is most widely known. and the one it univer- 
sally bears in our literature, fs that of lady’s-smock. 
Shakespeare makes mention of it in one of his sweet- 
est songs: 

“When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
It is to be remarked that the poet 1s not strictly accu- 
rate in his description. The modest little flower is 
not “silver-white,” but the most delicate lilac. 
The name of lady s-smock is directly connected with 


| fawns and lambs. 


| dote, quotes from a writer on Russian Asia, who says 


| They gave him up for lost, and, with sad hearts, left 
| the scene. 


| out from the sides until he was able to crawl out, just 





grass, lady’s-slipper and lady’s-mantle. These names | 
all carry with them many a suggestion of the past— 
of the time of the Crusades, when men’s thoughts 


| and interests centred about the scenes of our Lord’s 
| mission upon the earth. 


The name of the Mayjflower's consort—the Speed. | 
well—is so suitable for a vessel, and particularly for | 
a passenger ship, that one is apt to think of it only as 
belonging to that famous Plymouth craft; but this, 
too, is the name of the beautful little blue flower, the 
speedwell of English meadow lands. 

This has its various local names, such as God’s-eye, 
angel’s-eye, bird’s-eye, blue-eyes, blue-stars, blewort, 
and others. These are of a sacred, poetic, or senti- 
mental significance, and they all testify to the tender 
regard which the common people have always had 
for the exquisite little flower. 


—__>———_—__ 
EAGLE-HAW KING. 


The eagles ot Northern Scotland are destructive to 
An old writer, describing the 
Western Islands of Scotland, says the black eagle 
fixes its talons between the deer’s horns, and beating 
its wings about the animal’s eyes, causes the animal 
to run till it falls over a precipice, when it becomes 
a prey to the cunning hunter. 


A more modern author tells an anecdote of an 
eagle which was torn apart by its prey. On the edge 
of a wood, at the base of Craig Tollie, an eagle 
pounced upon a roe-deer, and deeply fixed its talons 
in the poor beast’s side. 

The roe, taking to the wood, was near crushing the 
eagle against the trees. The eagle clutched at a 
branch with the claws of one foot, still holding on to 
the roe with the other foot. But the speed of the 
deer was so great that the bird was torn intwo. One 
part of its body was found fixed to the deer, and the 
other in the tree. The deer died from loss of blood. 

The author, to support the credibility of the anec- 


the Kirghiz train eagles to fly at wolves. A strap of 
stout leather is fastened round each leg of the bird, 
allowing ten inches play. | 
When the wolf is sighted the eagle is flown. As | 
soon as the bird seizes the animal it plants one foot | 
firmly in his loins and drags the other along the | 
ground, clutching at stones, weeds, anything that | 
gives a little hold. | 
Should the wolf turn, the eagle pecks at his eyes | 
with its powerful beak. The powerful drag on the | 
animal’s back causes him to go so slowly that the | 
hunter easily overtakes him. Riding up, he de- 
spatches the wolf with his riding-whip or knife. The | 
strap is used to prevent the eagle being torn asunder. | 
| 





_— > | 
ESCAPE FROM A GEYSER. 

The Jnter-Mountain of Montana tells of the won- } 
derful escape of a young man from a geyser, into | 
which he had fallen. His companions, who were 
watching his movements, shrieked as they saw him 


fall. They immediately procured a light, and low- | 


| ered it into the crater for as great a distance as they | 


could with the means at their command. 


Nothing could be seen; but by dropping pebbles 
and bits of wood, they discovered that at the depth | 
of about fifty feet the crater was filled with water. 


They carried the news to Bozeman, but before any 
measures could be taken to rescue their companion, 
he appeared among them alive. 

He stated that he fell into the water feet foremost, 
but quickly rose to the surface and caught hold of a 
projecting rock, by which he supported himself. The 
—— was warm and buoyant, and soon began to rise 
rapidly. 

Re he rose with it, he grasped the rocks that jutted 


as the water became very hot, when he fainted on the 
edge of the crater from sheer exhaustion. Such an 
experience is said to be without a parallel. 


——>———_- 
CHILD’S LOGIC, 


Children sometimes astonish their elders with their 
acuteness of reasoning. Don’t put the little ones off 
too suddenly, or tell them some plausible story, when 
they come with their questions, but give them a! 
chance, as did the sensible grandfather in the follow- 
ing anecdote, and perhaps they’! find out a reason as 
good as you could yourself: 


A little girl, six years old, was on a visit to her 
randfather, who was a New England divine, cele- 
brated for his logical powers. 

“Only think, grandpa, what Uncle Robert says!” 

“What does he say, my dear?” 

“Why, he says the moon is made out of green 
cheese. It isn’t at all, is it?” 

“Well, child, suppose you find out yourself?” 

**How can I, grandpa?” 

“Get your Bible and see what it says.” 

“Where shall I begin?” 

“Begin at the beginning.” 

The child sat down to read the Bible. Before she 
ot more than half through the second chapter of 
yenesis, and had read about the creation of the stars 
and the animals, she came back to her grandfather, 
her eyes all bright with the excitement of discovery. 
“T’ve found it, grandpa. It isn’t true, for God made 
tLe moon before He made any cows.” 





—_——_—__—_ 
COULDN’T HAVE COMPANY. 


Aunt Keziah, an excellent and very talkative widow 
lady, who lived down in Maine, was in the habit pod 
“visiting” so much that she was scarcely ever seen at | 
home. One day a neighbor, with whom she was | 
spending the afternoon, ventured to inquire: 

“You don’t much care for company, do you, Aunt 
Keziah?’ 

“Company! Why, law’s sakes, if there’s anything 
in the world that I jest dote on, it’s havin’ com- 
pany!’ 

“Why, I never hear of you entertaining folks at | 
your house!” | 

“Wal, that’s jest it, Mis’ Johnson. You see, if I 
was to have folks come to see me, I should have to 
stay to home to entertain ’em; an, law’s sakes, Mis’ 
Johnson, I couldn’t never in the world stan’ that!” 





a 
DIFFERENT. 


It is comparatively easy to bear undeserved re- | 
proach, but the truth 


“Is a harder matter to fight.” 
Said a judge in a Western police court: 


“And you say you did not strike the plaintiff until 
he became abusive?” 

“That’s it, jedge.” 

Tell the court what he said.” 

“He called me a hoss-thief.” 

“That won’t excuse your conduct. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
! 
| 
| 
| 





the popular title of the Virgin—Our Lady—during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Kindred names 
were given to other simple flowers, such as lady’s- 


A man might 
call me a horse-thief all day, but”— 

“Yes,” interrupted the defendant, “but I 
| you’ve never been one, jedge, and you don’t 
' how it riled me!” 


uess 
now 
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“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” wiil quickly stop 
a Cough, and relieve Hoarseness, 25 cents a box. [Adv. 


= 


—@—__—_——- 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar. 
as a blood purifier and strengthening medicine. 


It has no equal 
[Adv. 








A Sketch of the Field of Practical Shorthand, 
with plan of instruction, by mail, for the informa- 
By 
James H. Fisu, Stenographer to the United States 


tion of those who wish to learn the art. 


Courts in New York and Brooklyn. Sent on ap- 
Address 
James H. Fisu, 229 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box, 138. 


plication, inclosing 5 cents postage. 





The BEST FITTING and 
MOST SATISFACTORY 


GENTLEMEN’S 


BRACE 


YET MADE. 
Self -adjusting to 
Shoulders — sloping, 
square or broad. 
Made of the tinest 
French and 
ican Elastic Webs. 
Every pair guar- 
anteed perfect. Sold 
everywhere. Samples 
mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price, 1. 
C.C. CARPENTER, 
557 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Quote the Youth’s 
Companion. 


WHY? 


Do you love fruit-growing? Do you love 
flowers? Have you a little garden? Have 
you a large farm? Are you interested in 
cattle-raising, in the dairy? Do you keep 
bees, poultry? Do you love your family 
and desire to provide them with pure read- 
ing matter? Do you wish to keep your 
sons and daughters on the farm, and to 
make them happy and contented? You 
It 
is the leading furm weekly of America, 
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and costs more to publish than any other. | 


Park Row, New York. ; 
The Youth's Companion and the Rural 
New- Yorker both one year fur $3.25. 
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How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

> CuTICURA 

fa £7") REMEDIES. 


rMORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 

scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautitiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

(2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TINIE with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
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ALWAYS HELPMY 
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ALLCOCE’S POROUS PLASTERS never tail to 
give speedy proof of their efficacy as the best 
external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
Pulmonary and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dys- 
pepsia, Heart, Spleen, Liver and Stomach Affections, 
Strains, and all Local Pains. 

They have been in use for over thirty years, and 
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Address the RuRAL NEW-YORKER, 34’ their value has been attested by the highest medical 


authorities, as well as by voluntary and unimpeacha- 

ble testimonials from thousands who have used them. 
Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or 

solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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WOMEN sustain this loss every time they wash clothes, clean 

house, or allow others to do this work for them, with- 

out the aid of PYLE’S PEARLINE WASHING COMPOUND; 

an honest, straightforward article, which does better work in less 
time and with less labor than anything else known. 
PEARLINE is economical, but beware of imitations, 
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F VERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


PETER HENDE 





RSON &C 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rarein Seeds and Plants, together with 
plain directions of ‘‘ How to grow them,” by 
PETER HENDERSON. This Manual, which is 
a book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To allso re- 
mitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 
‘Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes. 
sion Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
one packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 

oonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
however, that those ordering will state in 
in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
B NEW YORK. 


JAN. 12, 1888. 





| resolute and fearless guerilla soldier in the wildest 
fighting on the Kansas line in that great strife. 

What did Wordsworth mean about the child be- 
ing the “father of the Man?” Character is often 
a question of health. Out-of-doors is a great 
steadier of nerves, and these lads should get it 
| early and in large doses. If wars were fought in- 
doors, everybody would run away at once. 

I rode once through the Yellowstone and across 











fear, and the common, daily risks of travel were | 


For the Companion. 


IN-DOOR BOYS AND OUT-DOOR BOYS. 


One morning, some years ago, I walked with 
Dr. Phillips Brooks from the play-ground at St. 
Paul’s school to the chapel, where I heard him 
preach, to the boys, a great sermon, seventeen 
minutes long. 

The text was, ‘Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.” The man who is not at times a 
boy is not much of aman. As for my preacher 
friend he has always hovered on the verge of boy- 
hood, and his sermon showed how friendly to 
boys his large inclusiveness enabled him to be. 
He said that all relations in life are like tax-gath- 
erers, and should have tbeir dues. A boy, he said, | 424 no longer. ; 
has duties to God, to his country, to his school, to But suppose that they go through, and come to 
himself. | the bar, or get to the nobler position of physician, 

The thought of a boy’s duties to himself brought | 224 are looked to as the successes of the future. 
back to memory that text which is strong enough | Then something happens, and the man ceases to 
to be the seed of many sermons of many kinds. _| live. 

The duties now referred to, are not such as the 
preacher meant, or not altogether these. I am 


serious enough. 


rocky path in a cajion eight hundred feet deep. 
decline to say how scared I was; but a week later 
| we were all of us more or less inditferent to dan- 
| ger. It is worth while to go into the woods once 
a year to get made over again in this fashion, and 


my guide Dan Harington used to say, when we 
floated together down the swift Allegash. 

Among the in-door boys are often good scholars, 
who lead their classes, and at college take honors, 


of good stomachs or sound hearts. It seems as if 
some of them were wound up to run just so long 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. | 


A bad ford was our first experi- | 
ence, and my saddle turned an hour later on a) 


| Montana in days when Sitting Bull was a name of | 
| 
| 
| fl 


‘kind of feel yourself persimmoned up a bit,” as | 


and then some fine day merely stop living for want | 


> ee : ; » 
Meanwhile, some young scamp who spent | November came round and the returns were all in, | poor material for luncheon. He gnawed off the 


21 


i. -§ answer, *‘Go and shoot ducks, lure trout, kill! for the reason that Mr. Chaffin was known to 

| salmon, ride a horse.” He has neither vigor nor have a weakness for animal pets. 
enterprise to do any of these thing. As to travel This editor was something of a character in his 
and pictures, books and music, he lacketh custom | way, and the joke, in the minds of The Republi- 
of liking. He has been forty years in a trade-! can printers, lay in the circumstances of the edi- 
prison, and being driven out of a sudden, knows tor’s domestic affairs. Though he was compara- 
not what to do. The gentle art of being pleasantly | tively a young man, he had a numerous family : 
idle, he can never know. I have not yet learned | five children, a robust and opinionated wife, and 
what to say to that man. | a formidable mother-in-law, who, it was rumored, 
S. Werr Mircuet, M.D. | regulated the household, not entirely with a view 

| to his comfort. 
| It had been still further hinted, that on several 
For the Companion. | occasions the editor’s favored dogs and other pets 
had disappeared, made way with by the last men- 
THE EDITOR’S COON. tioned, volunteer member of his family. 
| It was evident that the coon struck the editor’s 
In the autumn of 1856, during the “Fremont | fancy. Several times during the afternoon, Mr. 
Campaign,” which the older readers of THE Com-| Chaffin was seen through a crack in the sanctum 
PANION still vividly remember, a newspaper, called | door, playing with the animal; but at night he 
| The Republican, was started at the now lively little went home without the coon. The boys discovered 
city of Lima, Ohio, for the purpose of furthering | that he had hitched the creature with a bit of line 
| the interests of the above mentioned presidential | to the sanctum table legs, and the waste-basket 
candidate in that vicinity. For two months the was placed near to serve as a nest. 

new periodical was apparently a grand success. This discovery occasioned no little mirth, for 
Subscribers were not wanting, and the editorials | already there were wagers that the ‘old man” 
bristled with telling points for Colonel Fremont, | would not dare carry the coon home. It is to be 
and crushing answers to rival organs in the Bu-| hoped that no careless fellow left the “oor of the 
editor’s room ajar. 


chanan interest. 
During the night, the animal became uneasy. 


a. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





But the October election in Pennsylvania, when 
“the Quakers did not vote,” dashed the hopes of | Perhaps he found the waste-basket a dull place, 
Republicans, and then when the sorrowful ¢des of | and rejected articles and patent medicine ‘ads” 


rope which tied him to the table leg, and set out 
on a tour of inspection. The tall racks and 





speaking now as a doctor, to boys old enough 
to think, and shall leave to others to say, how 
much boys should study; nor shall I, least of 
all men, advise them against hard, mental work 
in youth, because I think, that a regular, steady 
use of the brain makes all the mental labor of 
manhood more easy. 

But this conviction is not inconsistent with a 
hearty appreciation of a scrimmage at foot- 
ball, nor with that sturdy feeling of the boys, 
that the games which are without risks are poor 
things. For they are deficient in the qualities 
which make boyhood games useful for training 
youth in courage, self-control, discipline, calm- 
ness, and general suppression of emotion, and 
that it is this training which gives value to 
cricket, base-ball, and foot-ball. 

In spite of games, gymnasiums, and the in- 
creased knowledge which the men of this gen- 
eration have of the laws of health, one still sees 
many sick young folks. Some of the ills to be 
observed are incidents of life, some are its ac- 
cidents, some come down from the sins or fol- 
lies of grandparents; but, many are due to 
causes which sadden us to think about, and 
cause one to long for more city play-grounds, 
and to wish to make wood-Arabs for a summer 
month of some of these little fellows deprived 
of the rights of childhood. 

In the richer classes of life, where the chances 
for health are better, they are lessened tov 
often, because boys are stupid and do not enjoy 
fitly the noble citizenship of boyhood, or be- 
cause parents are inert, or lack insight. It is 
mostly among this class, the easy class, that we 
see the weakly boys, tallow-colored and slug- 
gish, who struggle along and are more and 
more damaged because they do not like sports, or 
dread to compete with their fearless comrades. 

Every schoolboy knows all the varieties of 
this kind; the weakling who reads and reads, 
good books or poor, but does nothing else; the 
fellow who studies, and finds no time for play ; 
the merely accumulative boy who collects, but 
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stands in the composing-room, perchance, re- 
minded him of his native forests, for he made 
his way over them, ‘‘pied” all the type “hung 
up” in galleys for the next paper, and upset and 
spilled everything that would upset or spill. 

When the foreman opened the door in the 
morning, his horrified eyes gazed on a veritable 
scene of ruin. Inthe centre of the editor’s table 
lay the coon, sleeping peacefully, with the open 
mailing-book for a pillow. And such a looking 
coon! In the course of his wanderings, he had 
clumsily tumbied into the open ink keg with 
startling results! What ink was not on his coat 
had been transferred to the floor, furniture, and 
paper stock, as he had rolled around in a vain 
endeavor to remove the sticky substance; for 
be it remembered, young folks, printer’s ink, 
whether spread by type and paper, or otherwise, 
sticks. 

When the indignant foreman recovered 
enough voice to speak, he gave vent to many 
forcible, western expressions—awakening the 
coon, who looked up at him with an air of say- 
ing, ‘‘Although stuck up, I am not proud.” 

The printers came in, and seeing what was 
before them, swelled the chorus of execration. 
Just then, too, entered the editor, rather earlier 
than usual, to see how his new pet had passed 
the night. The outburst which greeted his ap- 
pearance must have abundantly convinced him 
that a newspaper office is no place for a coon. 

“Jim Cesar,” a gentleman of color—who 
now turned the hand press, but who had had 
experience of coons in earlier life,—was called 
in, and by aid of strategy and a meal bag, cap- 
tured the soiled ‘‘Fremont.” 

The compassionate editor, however, could not 
yet find it in his heart to have the animal 
drowned, and that evening took if surrepti- 
tiously home with him. Without acquainting 
the female heads of his household with the con- 
tents of the bag, he carried it to the attic. Here, 
in a little unused room, having but a single win- 
dow in the gable, the animal was given quarters 
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has no joy in the search. 

Last week I asked a pasty-faced lad what 
game he liked best. He said, ‘‘ Collecting post- 
age-stamps.” Then he volunteered the remark 
that his brother had a splendid collection of eggs, 


“SUCH 


his youth in the manufacture of legs, and took 
honors at base-ball, picks up the peach the other 
fellow let fall, and goes on comfortably munching 
but that these were all bought from other boys. it, with health for a partner, having illustrated the 
He had never found an egg for himself. fact that life is essential to success. 
The boy who collected postage-stamps had dys-| The English say that to become Lord Chancellor 
pepsia, and it was said that he liked to play cro- | you must have the three B’s. 
quet. These are the business boys. If I live) Now the three B’s are B for Back, which 
until that fellow is fifty years, which is improba- |means muscular endurance, B for Belly, which 
ble, he will come to me with a large liver, having | means power to feed the organs of thought and 
cleverly become rich, and, in getting money, for- motion, and B for brains, to look after the two 
gotten its uses. | other B’s, and to compass the intellectual needs of 
The out-of-door boys do not greatly enrich the | life. 
doctor, and escape many of the ills which beset} Most of the boys who grew up with me had 
the lazy. It is odd how rare are certain disorders | the third B, brains, quite enough to give them 
among boys in the country, where fellows must be | success in life; but more often when the time came 
out-of-doors so much. Every spring I have a | to compete with their fellows, they failed, because 
good crop of young patients, flabby lads, with | of the want of certain moral qualities, or because 
mushy muscles, who twitch and squirm and drop | of not possessing enough of one or other of the 
things and wink at you wildly and are getting | two remaining B’s, Back or Belly. 
Saint Vitus’ dance. It is apt to be an in-door boy | What I want to say to the boy who merely 
who falls a prey to this saint, and the country lad | studies or reads, and does not also play, is that 
seldom gets into his clutches. plenty of men win in life who never did much 
There is another kind of boy who should live | with their heads in youth; but, that, as a rule, the 
out-of-doors. He is the timid, emotional, merely great winners in the contests of manhood must 
nervous boy, apt to be labelled ‘‘girl-boy.” Fine | have healthy bodies, and that youth is the season 
temperaments fall to these lads often, and none are | for play. 
more easily misunderstood. The fellow will not Very often it is not the boy’s fault that he has no 
fight; all risks appal him. If in the water, he | out-door life and no taste for it. The father, a lucky 
likes to feel bottom. He has a good chance of | merchant or manufacturer, proud of a clever lad, 
going to pieces early; but if he lives he comes to | sets him to work early, and sees with joy his eager 
something, and only needed kindly help to have | ambition. College life the father looks upon as 
given him in youth the sturdiness he misses so |time lost, as four years given to games and 
much in later life. | the learning of what makes no man materially 
I well recall two such fellows. We used to tryto richer: At last, years after, the lad grown old, 
make them fight one another. It was hike a battle and broken in the dull monotony of successful 
between doves. One grew to be a gallant major- | trade, comes to me or to some one and says, “I am 
general in our great war, and the other became a_ rich, I am wretched, what shall I do?” 


A LOOKING COON!” 


|son of melancholy and gloom set in at The Re- 


| inclined to pay. 


for the night, and privately supplied with a little 

food. 

But a coon by day and a coon by night, are, ap- 
parently, quite different animals. The physical 
fact is, that the raccoon can see but badly. by day- 
light, and hence appears to be a very meek or 
demure creature. After nightfall, however, its 
optics relax, its predatory nature awakens, and 
Mr. Coon is himself again. 

His pet, when the editor left it and stole softly 
down to supper, seemed to be in a very docile 
frame of mind, and lay upon an old coat, obsequi- 
ously regarding his movements. But later on, 
|when darkness had settled upon Lima, and the 
house had grown still, the captive prowler awoke 


and the ‘‘Pathfinder” had not been elected, a sea- 


publican office. 

Immediately the fact, that its financial condition 
was not prosperous, disclosed itself; and desperate 
efforts were put forth by the management to obtain 
a settlement with numbers of patriots whose names 
were on the books, but who, as in many similar | 
instances since that time, had paid nothing, and 
now that their man was defeated were not much 


| Several urgent ‘‘calls” through the columns of 
| the paper failed to waken them to a sense of duty 
till late the third week, when a tall, lank Buckeye— | 20d began to perambulate and climb the rafters. 
| whose name was ascertained to be Hickson, and| It chanced that the mother-in-law’s room was at 
his address ‘‘Honey Creek”—presented himself | the head of the hall stairs, directly beneath the 
‘at the office, and expressed a wish to settle up. | attic chamber where the coon was put up. This 
But he added that his entire, available assets con- | Vigorous lady was not a profound slumberer, and 
| sisted of a “tame coon,” to which the publishers she fully believed in burglars and midnight assas- 
were welcome, provided the account could thereby sins. The scratching and seraping noises overhead 
be squared. |aroused her after a time. To her ears, they 
Inquiry revealed the fact that the pet animal | seemed to come from the roof of the house. For 
was at the door, hitched to the knob, and, on being | Some time she lay and listened, forming horrid 
led up for inspection, was seen to be a very hand- | theories as to their cause. 
some specimen of the ring-tailed, peaked-nosed,| When at length the antic “Fremont,” impatient 
and cautiously ambling genus Procyon. of his narrow quarters, made a bound at the sky- 
“Fremont,” as he had been named by his once | light, smashed the glass, and struggled out at the 
/enthusiastic but now disheartened master, had | hole, she could endure it no longer. Leaving her 
| been educated for weeks with a view to a public | couch without ceremony, she rushed down stairs, 
| appearance on the evening of election ; but all that | and entering the apartment of her sleeping son-in- 
| being now of no use, Mr. Hickson desired to dis- | law called, “John Henry! John Henry! get up! 
pose of him on account of his unpaid subscription | The Buchananites are mobbing our house !” 
| to The Republican. | The editor, unlike his mother-in-law, was a deep 
The sum due for three months’ subscription, | sleeper ! 
| fifty cents, was offset against the blinking “Fre. | “Hey!” he mumbled. ‘What! Is that you, 
|mont.” His coonship forthwith changed hands, | Mother Armstrong? Who are they, d’ ye say!” 
and was presented to the editor, Mr. J. H. Chaf- | as he sat up in bed, unable as yet to quite collect 
fin. This was thought to be rather a good joke, | his wits. 
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“The Buchananites!” cried the old lady, fairly | 
dancing over the floor. ‘Oh, you sleepy head !’’ 
and she flew out into the hall closet to get the gun. 
The editor heard her rushing up the stairs with it. 
“I wouldn’t shoot!" he called after her, searching 
in the dark for his garments; but Mother Arm- 
strong set little value on his advice. 

Meantime, the truant “Fremont” had struggled 
through the broken window, and, partly sliding, | 
partly falling, had caught with his fore-paws on | 
the outer cap of the window below—Mother Arm- | 
strong’s window — where he clung, clattering 
against the panes, his body stretching down the 
entire length of the window. The old lady, on 
reaching the door of her room, at the head of the 
stairs, with the gun, saw the wriggling animal in- 
distinctly against the faint light of the midnight 
sky outside, and, taking it for a Buchananite, or a 
burglar in the actof breaking in, she hesitated not 
an instant, but, cocking the piece, discharged it 
through the window! 

The gun had been loaded, faithfully, three 
months before, when The Republican was first 
started; and a report like that of the crack of 
doom, mingling with the crash of glass, shook the 
house and waked the whole street. ‘The editor, at 
the foot of the stairs by this time, was just in 
séason to catch his mother-in-law, gun and all, as 
she fell backwards down the stairs, upset by the 
recoil of the piece! 

The old lady came at the top of the heap, bu’ | 
at the foot of the staircase, badly shaken up, and 
still bellicose. She regained her feet, crying out, 
“I’ve shot him! I’ve shot him, John Henry! 
Load up again!” | 

Immediately the excited voices of neighbors | 
began to be heard outside, asking for information! | 

The editor opened his door, and a lantern inves- | 
tigation beneath Mother Armstrong’s window, dis- 
closed the luckless ‘‘Fremont” lying at his last 
gasp, riddled with shot! A shout of lauyitter | 
resounded through the village, and the editor was 
discreet; he said nothing, nor by any token gave 
sign that the coon was not a wild one. 

When the story reached The Republican oftice 
next morning, the printers of thatexpiring journal 
whooped long and merrily! The fun they had 
‘helped in some degree to mitigate the pangs of 
dismissal, with their pay in arrears, which attended 
the final discontinuance of the paper the following | 
week. | 
+r 


AWAKE AND ACT. 





Up, up, my soul! the long spent time redeeming; 

Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought; 

Light other lamps while yet thy light is beaming. 
‘The time 

The time is short. | 


—- +08 


For the Companion. 


THE “BULL” PUMP. 


“What time did you stop it?” 

“Three o’clock this morning.” 

“Then the pump’s more than half full of water?” 

“Yes, it’ll overflow the bay by noon.” 

“The middle valve’s clogged you say?” 

“I think that’s the one. The leather is probably 
worn out.” , 

“Get a new leather in the press directly, and send 
for Joe.” 

“Tt” was the large bull pump at the Marvine shaft; 
the questioner was my father, Samuel Rogers; and 
the engineer who stopped the pump was working on 
the night shift that week, Newrick Featenby. I was 
Joe. 

The pump, being the topic of the above conversation, 
is now entitled to some further consideration. It is 
of English origin, and is used extensively in the 
middle counties of England and the southern counties 
of Wales to pump water from the shafts, hundreds of | 
yards deep, that abound there. | 

The principle of its working is a very simple one. 
The steam cylinder is in an engine-room on top, and | 
directly over the shaft, standing vertically, several feet 
in diameter, and from nine to fifteen feet high, giving | 
it a “stroke” of equal height. 

Extending from the large piston rod that plays in | 
and out of it is another rod made of heavy timbers | 
firmly bolted together and running on “gibs,” or, in 
simple terms, guides, from it to the water cylinder at 
the bottom of the shaft, five hundred or a thousand 
feet below the top. Any one of a mathematical turn 
can figure the weight of this immense rod. 

It is generally made of oak timbers in twelve and 
fourteen feet lengths, with a heavy iron casting at 
each joint, and four timbers eight to ten inches 
square constituting a length. The “plunger,” attached 
to the lower end of it, is brass where the mine water 
is very strong, of the same length as the steam cylin- 
der, and about fourteen inches in diameter. A strong 
timber work extends from the top to the bottom of 
the shaft on each side of this rod, and at each joint a 
shoulder fits into a groove to keep the whole thing in 
place. 

The bull pump—but we have forgotten its name! 

This immense rod of timber (weighing, how much | 
did you say?), with its iron joints and brass plunger, 
is heavier than a column of water of equal length. It 
is evident then, with the water cylinder full of water 
and the weight of this rod pressing down upon it, the 
water is expelled into the pipe and up the shaft, the 
steam rushing into the upper cylinder as soon as the 
down stroke is finished, lifling the enormous weight 
again, and then rushing out with a roar like the bel- 
lowing of a bull. 

For the steam simply raises the rod and plunger 
and fills the water cylinder, and gravitation does the 
rest. To prevent a cdlumn pipe bursting with the 
weight of water, there is a large valve in it every two 
hundred feet on which the water rests, while the 
pump is filling up again for another pour out. 

Meanwhile, Newrick had brought me to the shaft. 

“Joe,” my father said, “you have to go down the 
pipe again and put in a new leather.”’ 


| 


| with me, and could 


| not come to my aid. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Going down the pipe” was nothing new to me, 


though decidedly unpleasant. I said I was ready. 
The pipe was eighteen inches in diameter, a narrow 
hole to go down two hundred feet in! 

While the men were getting the rope to lower me, 
I went into the engine-room and put on an oversuit I | 
had there, well smeared with “yellow-boy,” as it is 
called, a deposit of sulphur from the strongly im- 
pregnated water with which the pipes were coated, | 
and soon presented myself in it, lamp in hand. | 

There were, perhaps, ten men standing around; | 


two of them were firemen, three of them machinists | 


|in my father’s gang, Newrick the engineer, and the 
| rest company-men. | 


A broad, leather strap was buckled tightly around | 
my waist, and a strong stirrup under both feet. A 
wrench, the leather facing to the valve, and my lamp | 
were my accoutrements. | 

The elbow at the top of the column pipe had been 
taken off, and, without heeding the blackness of the | 
shaft below, I grasped the top edge of the pipe and 
swung myself into it. The men paid out the rope, 
and slowly and gently I felt myself going down, the 
darkness closing over my head, and the hollow echo 
of the noises above sounding in my ears. 

If the valve I was going to fix had not leaked, the 
pipe would have been filled with water. It had had 
about five hours to escape in, and the sides of the 
pipe were yet moist, and the ‘‘yellow-boy” was soft 
and gummy. I car- 
ried a portion of it 


hear it dropping on 
the valve below. 

Breathing in so 
narrow a place was 
difficult, and the air 
had a damp, un- 
wholesome smell 
that was very dis- 
agreeable. The 
flame of my lamp 
was as small as 
could be used, and 
its smoke ascended 
out of my way. It 
cast a dim light on 
the sides of the pipe, and I knew my father’s eyes | 
above were watching its yellow flame. 

I had made the same perilous descent before, and 
no thought of danger presented itself. Aside from 
its unpleasantness I relished the idea that I was the | 
only one who could go down, though my father had 
laughed when I was hoisted out the last time, and | 
said if I didn’t stop growing he’d have to hunt for | 
another boy. 

I reached the valve-chamber safely. This was con- 
siderably larger than the pipe, to provide a free pas- 
sage for the torrent of water. I could bend down in | 
it, though it was a tight squeeze, and doing so I 
pulled the valve up. It swung on a hinge, and rested 
against a cap to keep it in place. I quickly took out 
the belt that held the old leather in, and fitted the 
new leather on. A few turns of the wrench and I 
was through. 

“Hoist up,” I called, the pipe making a trumpet; 
but imagine my horror when the rope came tumbling 
down upon me, smarting and cutting wherever it 
struck, and putting out my light. At the same time I 
heard a strange rumbling noise that I could in no 
way account for, and felt the pipe vibrate. 

I looked up, obeying my first impulse. An opening 
two hundred feet away, only eighteen inches in di- 
aineter, becomes a small, round, white patch, and 
although I looked steadily for some minutes, I was 
unable to distinguish anything but daylight. 

Whatever has happened, I thought, father will not 








| desert me. 


I was not a passive prisoner long. I knew better 
than to light my lamp when I might need all the air 
that came down the pipe myself, and I could not get 
beyond its iron wall. [ unbuckled the strap, and 
freed myself and began to “shin” up the column. I 
did not get over five feet from the valve before L was 
exhausted. The yellow-boy was slippery, the air close 
and heavy, and I had to slide down to the valve to 
rest. My exertions had heated me, and there was a 
choking sensation in my throat. 

“Father, father!” I called. 

The hollow reverberations of my own voice mocked 
and terrified me, and died away. I heard the beating 
of my heart. 

I saw daylight, liberty, above me. I made another 
trial to crawl up the inside of the pipe by bracing my 
hands and feet against my body, but fell back. The 
blackness seemed to be closing over me. I felt a 
weight upon my chest, and gasped for breath. I called 
out for help again. 

Then I began to reason. If I could get air enough 
T could live for hours, or even days, if some one did 
I picked up the wrench and 
sounded the iron with it. The pipe was too thick and 


the wrench too light to break a hole through into the | 


shaft. 

I sat down on the rope and tried tocalm my excite- 
ment. Something serious must have happened to 
make my father desertme. What? Was the breaker 
afire? Had a boiler burst? Had the mines caved 
in? 

Or had there been an explosion of gas? I had it! 
I could now account for the rumbling noise I had 
heard and the vibrations of the column pipe. There 
had been an explosion! What had become of my 
father and the men standing on the staging over the 
top of the shaft? There was no other outlet for the 
expansion but there, and the second opening some 
five hundred feet away, and perhaps they had been 
blown to pieces. 

I had often seen the effects of an explosion, and 
| knew what power there was in one. The Clark vein 
was gassy, and there had been several harmless ex- 
plosions in it. The one I had heard must have been 
terrific, and I was forgotten in the excitement attend- 
ing it. 

I was beginning to feel weak and sleepy from 
breathing the foul air. It seemed that I was to be 
| another victim to the explosion, and, not knowing 
| why, I lighted my lamp. It threw a cheerful light 
around me, on the yellow lined pipe, on the rope, and 
on the valve. 

A black spiral of smoke ascended from it, and, 
small as its power was, a like amount of air came 
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down to take its place. I watched the ascending | cooked and well served. The adoption of this rule 
smoke for two hours. By that time the oil was burn- | will ensure the greatest amount of satisfaction for 
ing low. Two hours of deathlike silence! Two hours | the same outlay, and strength is saved in preparing 
of weariness in a cramped position, two hundred feet | the meal. 

down a shaft in a pipe! Two hours of watching and Of course, if one is rich, money will command the 
waiting, with a spot of daylight above me! best articles for food in the market, and skilled cooks 

I noted the passing of the minutes on the face of | to prepare them for the table, but with a very small 
my watch. Should I try again to climb up the pipe? | income the table may be spread in such a way that 
Useless, I thought. At twenty minutes past eleven, | one need not hesitate to invite a guest at any time. 
my lamp, having burned faithfully for nearly three | For true hospitality does not consist in inviting com- 
hours, burned out. I put up my watch; it would be | pany at stated times and then loading the table with 
running when I, like the lamp, had gone out. The | luxuries; its spirit and intent should be to make a 
same blackness closed over me once more, and I | friend feel that a cordial welcome is given to any 
leaned back against the pipe. meal. A dish of well-boiled potatoes and a strip of 

Many wild plans suggested themselves to my ex- | boiled codfish, together with a rice or corn-starch 
cited and weakened imagination, but no feasible one. | pudding, ought to satisfy anybody who is blessed with 
I looked longingly upward at the round spot of day- | a healthy appetite. 
light; was there no way by which I could reach it? 

Hope dies hard, and I made another attempt to 
ascend the inside of the pipe. I think I could have 
succeeded but for the “yellow-boy.” I managed to 
pass my old mark, however, and reached the first 
joint above the valve. 

Ten feet! Here I rested awhile, by sticking the 
sole of my boot in the small 
space between the two lengths 
of pipe where they were 
} bolted together. Nineteen 
more above me and I would 
be free. 

I looked up, calculating the 
distance, and at the same in- 
stant somebody came over the 
top of the pipe and shut out 
the light. 

“Joe!” 


Breakfast. 


There is usually more haste and less care in the 
preparation of this meal than in that of eitherof the 
other meals, yet breakfast is as important as dinner, 
and should be made attractive and nutritious. The 
time between this meal and the last of the preceding 
day is usually about twelve hours, so that we come 
to the table in a comparatively exhausted condition. 
This, to many people, means no appetite, and a cup 
of coffee and a roll will satisfy them. 

This would not be objectionable if in a few hours 
they could eat a more substantial meal, but there is 
ordinarily no opportunity. Sustenance for the hardest 
work of the day, then, should be furnished by the 
breakfast. 

At this meal do not have a variety of dishes, but 
let what you do have be well cooked and attractively 
served. Every morning have rye, graham, or Indian 








Right at my elbow the | muffins, potatoes in some form, and, where it is liked, 
voice sounded. I shouted | oatmeal. : 
back. As an answer to my Frequently there is cold meat or fish left from din- 


cries I felt a rope brush my | ner the previous day, which can be eaten cold or 


face, and grasped it. It | warmed over ina healthful, appetizing way. Do not 
tightened, and I was drawn | serve pie or cake for breakfast. Have this one meal, 
upwards. at least simple. 


My theory regarding the 
explosion was a correct one. 
It was the most disastrous ex- 
plosion of gas since the Avon- 

My father and the three ma- 
chinists standing over the top of the shaft were hurled 
some thirty feet by it, and badly injured. That por- 
tion of the breaker standing over it was rent and torn 
by the force of air, and many miners were badly 
burned, some killed outright. It was my father, who, 
on regaining consciousness, first thought of me, two 
hundred feet down the pipe. Pum Moore. 


When there is no meat or fish to warm over, eggs, 
cooked in some simple manner, should be served. 
Every housekeeper should learn to make a good 
omelet; it isa simple but handsome dish, and very 
easily cooked. Avoid grease in food at all times, but 
particularly in breakfast dishes. Do not give the 
children tea or coffee; milk or water is the only suit- 
able drink for them. 


dale horror in ’69. 


Corn Muffins for Breakfast. 


Take one pint of Indian meal, one of flour, one of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, or if it is more ,convenient two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar with one of soda instead of the bak- 
ing-powder. Mix together the baking-powder and the 
other dry ingredients, and rub the mixture through a 
sieve. . 

Beat the eggs till they are light, then add to the 
beaten eggs the milk, and pour the liquid upon the 

” dry mixture. Mix thoroughly. 
Turn into buttered muffin or roll 
pans, and bake for about twenty- 
five minutes in a quick oven. 

Remember that the oven must 
be hot for all kinds of muffins 
and cakes—except sweet cakes 
made with baking-powder or 
with soda and cream of tartar. 

Muffins may be made by the above general rule, 

substituting rye meal or graham for the Indian 
meal. For graham muffins, however, use half a pint 
of flour and one pint and a half of graham. Be sure 
to mix the powder with the flour alone. Do not sift 
the graham. 

With the quantities given, two dozen small muffins 
| can be made. The dry mixtures may be prepared the 
night before, so that in the morning only the milk 
and beaten eggs have to be added. The pans may be 
buttered also the night before. 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO COOK AND SERVE MEALS. 
At the Table. 





Object-lessons are universal. 
cated by our surroundings. At 
meals at the family table, for 
instance, habits of regularity or 
irregularity, promptness or dila- 
toriness, politeness or rudeness, 
ure learned, while ease in con- 
versation and a taste for the 
bright and beautiful may be 
there acquired. 

The family gathers at the table three times a day, | 
or nearly eleven hundred times ina year. It is im- | 
portant then that every element that conducts to | 
comfort, refinement, cheerfulness, and sociability 
should be brouglit to it. 

The table linen should be clean and sweet, no mat- 
ter how coarse it may be. While colored cloths do 
not as soon show that they are soiled as do white 
ones, the latter are much better for every-day use. | 
If colored table-cloths are washed as frequently as | 
they should be, they become faded, and are not pleas- 
ing to the eye. A plain cloth, on the contrary, is 
always beautiful when clean and well ironed, even if 
it be old. 

Every dish put on the table should be perfectly 


We are largely edu- 





Fried Potatoes. 


Slice cold boiled potatoes very thin, and season the 
slices well with salt and a little pepper. For one 















clean. It is simply disgusting to see the castor or | quart of potato-slices put a tablespoonful of butter 
salt-cellars in a bad condition! into a warm frying-pan, and when the butter 
Have every dish placed neatly begins to melt, add the slices of potato. Place 


and regularly on the table, with 
mats for the hot dishes, as these 
are likely to spot and soil the cloth. 

There is no economy in doing 


over a hot fire and stir with a fork, frequently 
tossing up the slices. When hot, they will be 
light, dry, and delicious. Serve very hot. The 
slicing and seasoning may be done the previous 


away with napkins. If night. 
they are not at hand, Coffee. 
children will use some- 


thing else for the face 


There are many ways of making 
and hands. If there 


coffee, and most of them have good 


are not enough 4} points. To have coffee strong there 
rings for all the should be one teacupful of dry burnt 
napkins, more can and ground coffee to every three pints 
jeasily be of water. Should it be preferred 
|}made from “2, weaker, use half the quantity given of 
birch -bark, coffee with the three pints of water. 
palmetto, or Always use one-third of Mocha to 
leven paste- two-thirds of Java. When you are 
board. Black 


sure that you can buy the pure article, 
burnt and ground, it is perhaps as well 
to purchase it, at least burnt, because 
the burning is not always well done even at home. 
The flavor of the prepared coffee is improved if 
| the dry coffee is heated very hot before the water is 
added to it. Here are two simple methods for making 


rubber rings 
are cheap. 
| 


fresh 
| ferns on the table, an easy matter in the country, at 
| least in summer. 


When possible, have a few flowers or some 





| A great many pretty dishes may be had in these 


days in city shops at small expense. Little butter-| good coffee : 
plates of all sorts of odd shapes and in a variety of | Coffee No. 1—One teacupful of coffee, an egg, three 
colors can be had for less than a dime apiece. Bright | pints of boiling water, one cupful of cold water. 
| pitchers, cups and saucers, bowls and déssert-dishes | Break the egg into the coffee-pot upon the dry coffee, 
| are low priced. These go a great way toward giving | and mix them with a spoon. Then pour in the boil- 
| children a love of the beautiful. | ing water. Boil five or ten minutes, from the moment 
Plated knives are not considered in the best of | when the boiling has begun in the coffee-pot. Add 
taste where people have the means for keeping a fine | the cup of cold water and set the pot back where the 
establishment, but to the housekeeper who does her | coffee will keep hot, but not boil, for ten minutes, or 
own work they are a boon, saving considerable labor; | until it is needed. 
and, being clean and bright, they certainly add much | Coffee No. 2—Make a small flannel bag, having a 
to the brightness of the table. string to draw the mouth together. Put one or two 
teacups of ground coffee in the bag, and after placing 
the bag in the pot, pour boiling water uponit. Then 
The dishes on which hot food is served should | put the pot in a saucepan of boiling water and boil 
always be warm. So also should the plates. Too| half an hour; or, have the pot made to fit into the 
many kinds of food should not be provided at one | tea-kettle. When you do not have cream, use boiled 
time. Have a few dishes, and have these both well milk instead of cold, for it is much richer, and has 
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the additional merit of not making the coffee cold be- 
fore you begin to drink it. 
Miss MARIA PARLOA. 


+o. 
EXTRAORDINARY JEHUS. 


An English baronet, having run through a large 
fortune, took to driving a stage-coach for a livelihood. 
«ne day an old friend rode on the box beside him, 
and had a jolly five hours, for the coachman was as 
full of fun and anecdotes as he used to be when pre- 
siding over a dinner-party at his own table. When 
they came to their journey’s end the friend shook 
hands with the coachman and offered him a sover- 
eign. 


“No, no,” said the shrewd Jehu. “Put that in your 
pocket, and give me the half-crown you give to an- 
other coachman; and always come by me and tell 
your friends and my old friends to do the same. 

“A sovereign might be all very well for once, but, 
if you think that necessary to-day, you will not feel 
it necessary the many times in the year you run down 
this way. Half-a-crown is the trade price. Stick to 
that, and let us have many a merry meeting and talk 
of old times.” 

This baronet, St. Vincent, or “Vinny” as he was 
called, made fifteen hundred dollars a year by his 
shrewdness in only taking a common coachman’s 
fee. His friends patronized him, knowing that they 
would not be taxed on the score of old friendship. 

A young Englishman, having passed through Eton, 
went out to the Australian yo diggings to seek his 
fortune. Illness and the failure of his physical 
powers obliged him to return to Melbourne, where he 
— up a horse and cab out of the little money he had 
eft. 

His first fare proved to be an old Etonian, for 
whom he had fagged. The recognition was mutual, 
and the shake of the hand cordial. The old friend, 
the colonel of the British Regiment stationed in the 
city, counselled him to stick to his new trade, saying 
he should always employ him, and would get his 
subalterns to ride with him. 

“But,” he added, “don’t tax them a _half-penny 
niore than the legal fare—business is business.” 

The young fellow attended to his business, accumu- 
lated money, and became a great cab proprietor, and 
all without losing caste. The first people in town, 
knowing his history, and that he was a gentleman, 
took him up and invited him to their parties. 

‘‘Business first and pleasure a’terwards” was Sam 
Weller’s principle, and it was that of this Jehu. He 
would drive the colonel and other officers to a party 
to which he had himself been invited, then go home, 
dress, and make his stableman drive him to the host’s 
house. 

The young ladies, who knew his occupation, were 
delighted with his dancing and conversation. One 
night, as it was getting into the small hours, a friend 
said to the colonel : 

‘Hullo, you still here! I thought you were one of 
the early birds.” 

“So I am, generally,” answered the colonel; ‘but 
my cabby is still engaged for three more dances, and 
I must stay, for I always wait for him to drive me 
home.” 

He waited, until cabby, being through, went out, 
put on his great coat, got up on his cab, and was 
ready to receive him. 

The cabman’s self-respect and his pride in doing 
well what he had undertaken to do, caused him to 
prosper. When roads were opened into the interior 
he ran stage-coaches, and made himself a name and 
a fortune. 


= 
OLD SAM. 

There is in the City of Coldwater, Mich., a large 
sorrel horse known as Old Sam. He is the most pop- 
ular horse in the town. In his younger days he was 
used as an omnibus horse, and he and his mate, a 
large bay, were so well trained that they would trot 
up to the principal hotel and back the omnibus up to 
the sidewalk to let the passengers out without being 
guided at all by the driver. 


One stormy night the train was late, and while 
waiting at the station for passengers the driver fell 
asleep. Old Sam and his companion, after standing 
about as long as usual, started up town on their own 
account, backed up at the hotel in the usual way, and 
then went over to the livery stable where they were 
kept. 

When the war broke out, the citizens of Coldwater 
equipped the Loomis Battery with some of the finest 
horses that went into the army, and among them was 
Old Sam. He was in a great many battles, but came 
out unhurt, and at the close of the war the soldiers 
bought him of the government, and presented him to 
General Loomis, who tirst commanded the battery. 

On the return of Old Sam to Coldwater, some of 
the people thought they would give him a reception. 
So they made ready his old stall, filling the rack with | 
hay and the manger with oats; then they met him at 
the railroad station, and after greeting him with 
three cheers, turned him loose, and watched to see 
what he would do. 

First he went to the hotel, where he used to stop | 
for passengers, and looked around a little. Then he 
went over to his old home, walked into his stall, 
smelt of the hay and oats, and gave a loud neigh, as 
if to express his satisfaction that everything was | 
right, and then began eating as if he had been away | 
only a few days, instead of years. | 


+> 
SELLING THE HALTER. 

The following story of Down-East jockeying is 
told in the Augusta, Me., New Age: Mr. James | 
Keegan had bargained at Prince Edward Island for | 
a tine horse, the price to be one hundred and seventy- | 
tive dollars, and was just about to hand over the 
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money, when he remarked : | 


“The halter goes with the horse, of course. I have | 
none with me.” | 
The halter in question was an old one, worth, per- | 
‘aps, forty cents. | 

“Oh no,” replied the owner. “If you want the 
‘alter, L want my pay for it.’ This was too much 
for Keegan. 

“How much do you want for your old halter?” 

“Seventy-five cents,” was the reply. 

“All right,” said Keegan; “here’s your seventy- 
five cents. That’s just such a halter as I’ve been 
looking for.” 

And as he passed over the change, he quietly took 
off the halter, put the one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars back into his pocket, stepped into his buggy 
and rode away, leaving the overgrasping owner to 
lament the loss of a good sale, and to get home his | 
bridleless horse as best he might. 


ae _— 
TRUE LOVE. 

Love, the most precious among the “fruits of the 

Spirit,” is the product of an early blossom in some } 

souls. 





Little Philip fell down stairs one day, and injured | 


speak. When he did open his lips, however, it was 


oe ee ee ee up at his mother, | of the PRESENTS and PREMIUMS, which is still open to our subscribers. 
“Ean pretty aed Toasts ax Wiie detent” | expect that you can read all of this fine type, but you can read it in the List you have. 
; | Look up the October List! Study it! Note the Magnificent Presents we give to those 


who successfully persevere in getting new subscribers. 
IN a manual of English conversation recently pub- page of it. 


a 





lished in Paris, the answer to the question, “How do 





G*ADIGLI, Dahlias, Lilies, Amaryllis, Bego- 
nias, C: Tub ,» etc., and other sum- 
mer flowering bulbs and roots, also Covent Garden 
celebrated flower seeds from Hooper & Co., Lim., 

ondon, W. C., for spring, 18s. Catalogues free on 
application to J. ‘A. DE EER, 19 Broadway, New York. 











A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, In- 
digestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
a remarkable curative power over Weak Lungs, Rheu- 
matism, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys and Bowels. Many persons would recover their 
health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
It is frequently a source of new life and strength to the 
aged. 50 cents at Druggists. 

HISCOX & CO., 163 William St., New York, 


Swuidborays 
EDENIA 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $20 up. 
Warranted Sor 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy ap en yped Buy no Or- 
gan until you have seen our Cata- 
logue. Free to any address, 

E. P. Cngpentee Co., 
(Est. 1850.) rattleboro’, Vt. 


EUROI E SE ON. 
13,000 MILES, 96 AS 

of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the principal 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes. All 
travel and hotels first class. All expenses included. 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute 
freedom from care, Good management and intelligent 
conductors. Send for circulars free. 

Tours of 96 dys..80 dys.& 65 dys.E.Tourjee, Franklin Sq.Boston. 
D. NEEDHAWM’S SONS, 

116-118 Dearborn Street, 


H oO. 
RED CLover Blossoms | 






















And Fluid an 

tracts of the Blossoms.The 
best Blood Purifier known. 
Jures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 


Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- | 


sia, Sick Headache, ¢ ‘onstipa= 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough 
and all Blood Diseases.Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 


MADE. 
TAILORS’ PRICE on 
these GOODS 86 & $8 
Vests to Match. 

Our record for past six 
months: Jncrease in business 500 per cent. 
misfits, 2 in each 400 pairs sold; 90 ay cent. 
of packages of samples sent out sell pants, 
Money refunded for any cause. Sam- 
les, linen on measnre, and directions, 
NT 


cents. MANUFACTURERS PA 
CO., Whitman, Mass. Mention paper. 








OMPANION. 


Mention this paper, and we will 











Men of all Stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
the work-shop, church or dance. 


is all done on the famous Ballard 
goods are much below the us 
samples, and mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., BOSTON. 








"88ST IOF TepusTeH oNWSTJIW Ue NOA pues 


By reason of late purchases of la 
Woolen Cloths, we can surprise you by the 
superior quality of 
Reference, Amer. Express Co. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring. 




















THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $ 


It has been hard work to 
make people believe that 
we can cut, and make to 


look well, fit well and 


DO YOU WEAR 








ly peo- 
ple to risk $3, upon our 
agreement, endorsed by the 


apital $20,000,000) to re- 





to surprise and 
the question everywhere is 
asked “How can we do it.” 
In that way we are build- 
ing up and holding 
urge trade, scattered from 
Maine to California, that 





“HOW CAN THEY 


DO IT” 





SB you 20 samples to select 
from, and self-measurement blanks, so accurate that we 
fit; also a good linen tape- 
you mention this paper, or if you would save 
oods you prefer, send us your 
ip measures, together with 
and 35 cents to prepay express or postage and packing 
ward the goods, guaranteeing safe de- 
satisfaction or money refunded, 

can Express Co., Boston, about us, 


time and leave choice of 
bee inside leg and 





PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





























FERRY MASON & 00. ‘This io the Regular lasne of The Youth's Companion for Ovtober 27, 1097. 41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Unparalleled Offers! 


A Present of Qne Thousand Dollars! 





A Premium Given for Each Wew Name! 


Together with a Valuable Gift to Every Subscriber 


Who Sends us Five or Ten New Subscribers! 


Gifts for Five New Subscribers. Gifts for Ten New Subscribers. 


Any Subscriber sending us Five new Subscribers will be given. in aDnrTiom to 8 
Premium for each mew Subscriber sent, either of the resents offered leiow : 


Any Subacriter sending ws Ten new Subscribers will be given, in Anprtion te ® 
Premivn for cach new Subscriter oot, either of the Preseuis offered briow : 




















Two Thousand Dollars in Cash Prizes. 


‘We will give to the Five Boye or Girls of Twenty Years of age—or under that age—who send us the Five Largest Numbers of New Sud- 
serbers, between, 1, 1867, and July 2, 1868, the following remarkable Cash Presents: 








-- 81,000, 

8500. 

8300. 

" 8200. 

« PRESENT OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH,...... « $100, 
ee 


Explanation of this Offer. 
at we woppore that the Largest List ot New Subscribers that may be sent ws far the coming year may be Si. The Bey or Git of twenty years of gr, or water, whe 
fe torvonsts enough to send ue thie Largest List of New Namen, will be given 
81,000 in Cash, also 17 of the Gifts offered for Five New Names, and 85 One-subscriber Premiums. 
Racnomeens nis wes tape haere Un thet ease the wowld receives che BBOO w Cosh. sine UB of the Gitte offered tor Five ew Nemes, 


Largest List would ete the srnder to Ube went Largest Present, and a0 oo down. No matter Rew email the Sve Largest 
te tony be, the Cash Presents, Gifts and Premiums wilt be given 


Condi:ions Under which the Presents are Civen. 
L. The Cash Frresemts wll be given only to these Subseribirs whe are twenty years of age. or ‘that oer 
2. “Wis restriction t= for the purpose of enabling the Boys aod Cirle to eevare the Cash Preernte without competing with edu and more 
ha tevaty years or weder, east get oniy bons Se New Se! ¥ 
tect ption fe ener to merrase your Ha. * 
‘The wembers of 5 may help yom, it Be te ne Uichery—ve ining eway of eubscriptions—ee taking 6 eee price thew 
O17. It either of these conditions are vialated-—even in 8 single lestance—the Cash Present will wot be given to the bubseriber who might, f he had been hours), have 
there eattied to it. 
3. The Gilt efered for Five or Tes sow Subscribers will be gives te ail our Bubveribers, without vesiriction, whe may obfain the reyuired wumber of 
hemever ames is comple. Thie wotidention wert be 


















ceovpetitioe for these Presrata clones Jy Sept, INH, will mat be allowed 
5. All Provence will be sent either by Express or Mal. te either cane the Rupease charges sod pecking, or Fostnge and Registry Fer. most be paid by tbe receiver, 














his face so seriously that fora long time he could not 


you do?” is the remarkable sentence, “You look so | st ae of them. 


bloony out that there is no matter to inform about it.” , 


This illustration of the first page of our October Premium List (reduced in size) is 
made as a reminder of the 


UNPARALLELED OFFER 


Examine the Premium List, every 
We offer you the motive for work, and we fulfil our promises to the letter— 
Send us, at least, one new subscriber before February 20, I888. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


EMBROIDERED 


WHITE FLANNELS 


FOR UNDERSKHIRTS. 


We shall offer in the month of January a large pur- 


chase of 10,000 yards, at prices ranging from 622 cents, 
75 cents, 87 cents, $1.00 up to $2.5 Fa yard. The work 





; lannels, and the 
prices. Send for 








A concent , J 
Malt and Hops 


RECOMMENDED BY FOR SALE BY 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS ALL DRUGGISTS 














Bip 
-LYPOPHOSPHITES. 


AS MILK, 
The oil is so disguised that 
i the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance, 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 


Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 
{s acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the United 
States and many foreign countries to be the FINEST 

and BEST preparation of its class. 


—FOR THE CURE OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


py ai pnucaists. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1887, 
Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston. 

Gentlemen—“T cannot refrain from expressing my en- 
tire satisfaction that the use of your Rubber Bath Brush 
has given me. It far excels any other Flesh Brush I have 
ever used, and I do not hesitate to recommend it to all 
as a real luxury and promoter of good health.”—Yours 
truly, A. W. CUMMINS. 


BAILEY, 
RT HIAND 
ae 


} 


“BRUSH. 


GIVES 
PERFECT CIRCULATION 
UF, 
THE BLOOD 


J 
HM 


) Crd: 
BATLEY.& Co 





5x3 inches. 5x3 inches 

As a Flesh Brush it 1s proving of inestimable value. 
Many who have been suffering from nervous troubles 
have been soothed by using it. Why? Simply because 
it performs the true * massage ” treatment, causing the 
muscles to relax, and while eo | them, thoroughly 
circulating the blood. Send us postal note, and we wi 
forward by return mail. For sale by druggists and all 
dealers in toilet goods everywhere. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & Co., Mfrs., 


132 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRINTED IN A PRISON. 

We have before us a number of a weekly paper, 
called The Prison Mirror, which is published in the 
State-prison of Minnesota, and is filled with articles 
written by convicts, the editor being himself a con- 
vict. This periodical is permitted by the prison 
authorities as a means of moral influence, and it cer- 
tainly seems well calculated to answer the end de- 
signed. The news of the prison is related ina number 
of well written paragraphs, accompanied in some 
cases by comments. ‘Take this as a specimen: 


“After services Sunday, and when the female in- 
mates were leaving the chapel, two or three of the 
visitors who honored us with their presence let their 
curiosity get the better of their good breeding and 
involuntarily stood on their feet, so as to get a better 
view of the departing prisoners. We regret to be 
compelled to mention this occurrence, and hope we 
may never be called upon to doso again. We are 
always glad to have visitors at our religious services, 
but expect them to conduct themselves in as a decorous 
a manner as they would in their own church.” 


The paper is used by the warden to convey to the 
inmates anything of importance or interest to them. 
The following poem, contributed by a prisoner who 
signs himself, C. H. O’Neil, is powerful and affecting : 


TO MY CELL. 


If you could speak, O prison cell, 

What wild, sad stories you could tell! 

Of broken hearts and maddened brains, 

Of wasted lives and guilt’s deep stains, 

Of misdirected energies, of talents flung away, 
Of mental agonizing pains, of physical decay. 
The youth who started in life’s fight 

With courage high and young hopes bright, 
His father’s hope, his mother’s pride, 
Perchance upon yon bed has died— 
Disgraced, degraded, in his prime, 

Wrecked on the fatal rocks of crime. 


Maybe a murderer has lain 

With bursting heart and frenzied brain, 
And seen upon your walls so white 

His gory victim through the night, 
*Till with his deadly terror’s yell 

You'd ring and echo, dismal! cell. 


You may have held a man whose name, 
For honor once, had goodly fame, 
By all respected and loved well; 

et in his gray old age he fell, 
And perhaps at thoughts of happier years 
The floor was wet by hiis hot tears. 


The thief’s pale corpse, the murderer’s yell, 
The old man’s tears, O dreary cell, 

Seem hovering, floating, through thy gloom, 
Like ghosts around some haunted tomb, 
While in my ears the day’s last bell ° 
Re-echoes like a funeral knell. 









+o 
CHINESE DAINTIES. 


The following is an extract from the correspond- 
ence of an English lady temporarily residing in Can- 
ton. She is writing to her mother, whom she has 
previously regaled with lively accounts of her trials 
in attempting to eat Chinese food in the Chinese 
fashion. Such experiments, forexample, as catching 
and eating live shrimps as they hop about the tables, 
may be interesting to the curious, but can hardly be 
very enjoyable without long practice : 


Before I close my letter, I must tell you that I have 
been the victim of a wicked conspiracy on the part of 
my husband and the servants. 

ou will remember that I could not be prevailed 
upon to taste the three delicacies of cat, dog, and rat 
provided at the Chinese dinner, and served up in 
dainty bowls. Well, when Henry returned home 
that night, he said to Mak, ‘‘Now understand, your 
missee must eat cat, dog, and rat; you go catchee 
them, and every morning-time you give one piecee to 
eat that breakfast-time.” 

Two days passed, and Henry, thinking the servant 
had forgotten all about his order, sat down to break- 
fast; and I am glad to say that the biter was bitten, 
for he, as well as our friend, partook of a dish of 
mince, which was served up with a wall of potatoes. 

This was according to Henry’s wish, as he thought 
the potatoes, served English fashion, would be a 
yood disguise. Having tasted, and not liking the 

avor, Henry said, sotto voce, to the waiting-boy, 
‘What fashion chow-chow this thing?” : 

The answer was, ‘‘Belongs one piecee dog.” 

I ate my portion without comment, thinking it 
calf’s head minced, though the idea did occur to me 
that it was rather “high.” 

The following morning another mince was served 
up, of which Henry did not partake, though I did not 
notice this. He declares that I helped myself twice. 
This mince, also, was disguised by a wall of pota- 
toes. On the third morning another of these choice 
dishes, ornamented again with potatoes, was handed 
round, and our friend, who had been let into the 
secret, helped himself liberally, and declared the 
dish good. 

I remained in ignorance of what I had eaten until 
the middle of the third day, when the gentlemen 
burst into a fit of laughter, and told me of the hoax 
that had been practised upon me ; I had eaten dog the 
first morning, cat the second, and rat the third. 

Does it not show how much there is in imagination? 
for, had I been told beforehand what the dishes 
would contain, I could not have swallowed a morsel 
of their contents. 

————_+or 


OFF THE TRACK. 

The Rev. Heman Dyer, in his work, ‘‘Records of an 
Active Life,” gives the following amusing bit of ex- 
perience of being in a car off the track. He was 
travelling by rail, when, just before reaching Auburn, 
N. Y., the train came upon three cows feeding upon 
the track. The engineer blew the whistle, and two 
of the cows ran out of the way. The other persisted 
in keeping by the track. The engine, tender, bag- 
gage and one other car passed her; but then she 
gave a bound and came in between the car Mr. Dyer 
was in and the one before it. 

Our car was thrown off the track, while all the 
others, before and behind, kept on the track. As the 
speed of the train was very considerable, the passen- 
gers in our car had a lively time. The car did not tip 
over, but in going rapidly over the ties it bounced us 
up and down at a fearful rate. 

Dr. Lee and myself were pretty well forward, and 
our seat was immediately under the lamp. It chanced 
that in our movements up and down my head came 
in contact with the lamp and broke it to pieces. 

My stove-pipe hat protected me so that I was not 


cut by the glass, but such an anointing a poor fellow | 


never had. The oil was neither fresh nor sweet, but 


THE YOUTH’S” COMPANION. 








| it was abundant. 
and duster. . : a 

| Dr. Lee, who was fully six feet high and weighed 
more than two hundred pounds, had his fun in strik- 
ing, at one moment, the top of the car with his head, 
and the next, coming down with bana force 
upon the seat. His hat was mashed into every vari- 
| ety of shape, and driven down over his eyes, giving 
him such a ludicrous appearance that I burst out 
into a roar of laughter. 

With that he said to me, in a kind of agonized 
voice, “Dyer, how can you laugh? Don’t you know 
we are going right into eternity?” 

This speech might have sobered me, but just then 
I caught sight of a man a little forward of us on the 
other side of the car. He was alone in the seat. 
Somehow he had slipped off, and was holding with 
one hand to the arm of the seat, and with the other 
to the cushion. Ashe went up and down his hat 
tumbled off, his coat tail came over his shoulders, his 
hair stuck out every way, and his countenance ex- 
pressed both fear and a determination to hold on. 

It was irresistible. I had to laugh, no matter where 
we were going. 

As soon as the train slowed, this man stood up, 
holding the arm of the seat, which had been wrenched 
off, in one hand, and the cushion, which he had pulled 
off, in the other. 

By this time Dr. Lee had got his hat off his eyes; 
and looking at me, and seeing my oily condition, an 
then around the car, and taking in the dilapidated 
state of affairs, he also went off into a fit of laughter. 

As soon as the train stopped, we went out to see 
the condition of affairs. We found that our car and 
one other were badly broken. The rest of the train 
kept on the track. Nobody was hurt, but a good 
many were terribly scared. One man, standing at 
the end of our car, outside of the door, supposing 
there was to be a fearful smash-up, gave a random 
leap, but fortunately he landed flat upon his back in 
a big mud-puddle, and was not hurt at all, except in 
| his feelings. His clothes and my hat and duster suf- 


It streamed down all over my hat 





|X had » Kidney Aisorder, and want 10 say tor the | MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
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good of others that Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Rem 
cured me.”—Rev.S.C.Chandler, Lebanon Spr.,N.Y. [Adv, 








OREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
| Fone on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 











| 360 New Imported Embossed Pictures, by mail, 
| only 10 cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N. J. 
1 2 Varieties unused Foreign stamps, Azores, Bulgaria, 
| Monaco, etc., 6c. A.LE.ASHFIELD, Box 233, Rye, N.Y. 


| STAMPS 105 var., 10c.; 1,000 mixed, Colombia, etc., 20c. 
Best price list free.Putnam Bros, Lewiston,Me. 








QEND 2-cent stamp for our Prospectus showing a 
| reat variety of New_Stamping Patterns. 
M. F CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
$. Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
s . 








1,000, 20c.; 100 var., 
FOREIGN ST M Ss ibe.; 8 Victoria, We. 
12 Italy,l0c. Send stamp and reference for approval shects 
at 25 per cent com. C, M. GLOVER, 39 Broad St.,N. Y. City. 


CORSETS 





bone. The bestever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


PRESS, $3. Circular_size, $8. 

T Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 

ting easy; printed directions, 

our W Send 2 st’ps A yor ed 

es, type, cards, &c., to factory, 

The CARDS KELSEY CO., Meriden, Conn, 


YOUNG MEN plete and practical school in U.S; 


Established 13 years. Hundreds of our graduates now 
holding good positions on Western railroads, Send for 
circulars. J. D. BR WN, Mer., Sedalia, Mo. 





Learn Telegraphy and Sta- 
tion Agent’s business. Most com- 





in your own 


Holder. Every fam- 


oO 
| fered the greatest injury. | ; ; n 5 A DA - ot 
own sellin 
| +~or | {J $4 to $ the Nickel Tidy 
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SLEEPY. 


Sleepiness is not commonly thought of as an espe- 


cially painful condition, although many people must | 


know something about it as a discomfort, particularly 
in church. But here is an old soldier, who declares 
that he never suffered such acute agony from any 
other cause. The army was on a forced march, and 
men and horses had been without sleep till nature 
could bear it no longer. 


My eyes would close, do what I could to prevent it; | 


and in order to escape a fall from my horse, I would 
lean forward and wind arms about his neck; but 
the poor brute’s head would invariably sink lower and 
lower, until I found myself sliding head foremost 
| toward the ground, at which, with a desperate effort, 
I would straighten up sufficiently to make such a tug 
}at the reins and such a poke with my spurs, as to 
arouse my usually spirited, but now most docile, 
| beast. 

But the next moment my eyelids would drop again, 
and presently I would feel the exhausted horse begin 
aa his legs trembling as if he were about to 
fall. 

Then again I would dismount and attempt to hold 
myself up by throwing my arm over the animal’s 
neck; but this plan was no more successful than the 
other, for down would go his head, or else | would 
feel his body giving way and myself falling. 

Once my adjutant rode up to me with a canteen, 
containing, as he said, some very poor commissary 
whiskey. Under other circumstances I should have 
told him to take away the vile stuff, but now I grasped 

| the canteen most eagerly; but instead of drinking 

from it, I poured out as much as I could hold in the 
palm of one hand, and dashed it into my eyes. Even 
that did not keep me a~ake for more than ten min- 
utes. 

Half an hour later several men belonging to one 
of our New York regiments, coming to what appeared 
to be a marshy place, moved to the side of the road in 
search of water; but failing to find any, and the 
column not being in motion, one of them sat down 
on a fence, and falling asleep, tumbled off and broke 
his neck. 

The surgeon of his regiment being close at hand, 
hurried to the opet, and after a short examination 


and moved away. In less than ten minutes from the 
time the unfortunate man sat down on the fence, his 
comrades were digging his grave. 


—+or— 

IN COURSE. 

Bills of fare might be very easily arranged, if 

everybody went about the matter in the systematic 
way described in the following anecdote : 


A stranger was once invited to “tak” a family 
dinner with a Scotch “laird,” at his country resi- 
dence. He accepted the invitation, and sat down 
with the laird, his wife and daughter. 

There was a joint of roasted veal at the head of 
the table, stewed veal at the bottom, veal soup in the 
middle, calf’s-head on one side of the soup, and veal 
cutlets on the other, calf’s-foot jelly in one dish and 
calf’s brains in another. 

“Noo,” said the friendly host, in his blunt way, 
“vou may verra likely think this an odd kind of a 
dinner; but ye’ll no’ so much wonder when ye hear 
the cause of it. % 

“We keep nae company, and my daughter here 
caters for the table. The way we do is just this. 
We kill a beast, as it were, to-day, and we just begin 
to cook it at one side of its head, travel down that 
side, turn the tail, and just gang back again by the 
other side to where we began.” ; 





——@>—___—— 
SOMETHING LACKING. 


The drill instructor of an old regiment, says an ex- 
change, was the terror of every recruit and the un- 
feeling tyrant of the awkward squad. 


One day he was putting a firing party through the 
funeral exercise. Having opened the ranks, so as to 
admit of the passage of the supposed funeral cortége 
between them, the instructor ordered the men to rest 
on their arms reversed. 

Then, by way of practical explanation, he walked 
slowly down the lane formed by the two ranks, say- 
ing, as he moved, “Now I am the corpse. Pay atten- 

lon. 

Having reached the end of the party, he turned 





for a moment or two, and then remarked, in a most 
‘eads is right; but you ’aven’t got that look of regret 
you ought to ’ave.” 
———~+or— 
A LATIN SCHOLAR. 

It is a fortunate wife whose husband not only knows 
more than she does, but has the grace to enlighten 

her ignorance without putting on airs. 


made in murder cases. 
examination mean?” asked a young wife of her bet- 
ter-half. 

“A post-mortem examination, my dear, is intended 
| to allow the victim to state, verbally, his own testi- 





| mony against his assailant, and is taken down in | 


| writing.” 


will you, because I haven't your edueation?” 
He said he wouldn’t.— Medical World. 





simply asked, ‘‘Who is it?” for it was too dark for | 
him to see, and then pronounced life to be extinct, | 


round, regarded them steadily with a scrutinizing eye | 


solemn tone of voice, ‘Your ’ands is right, and your 


“I see that a post-mortem examination is often | 
What does a post-mortem | 


“Thanks, darling; and you won’t look down on me, | 


ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 16¢e. 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 41, Sandusky, O. 


200,000th CoPyY JUST ISSUED. 
The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Instructor 
| in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 

The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


— GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
s 
| See our large adv. in Holiday Numbers and Premium 
List issue 1887. NeW EDITION NOW READY. Kevised, 
Enlarged, Improved, but still the same price, $1.00, 


Address The G. A. Gaskell Co., Chicago, Il. 


GUARANTEED in Ist MORTGAGES 
OQ and _IMPROVED REAL Es- 
TATE in the CITY of TACOMA, 
WASH. TER. _ Investments made for 


non - residents. Correspondence solicited. 
SAWYER & BOWEN, TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
THE “FAIRIE” COASTERS 
Are the latest and best; very light, strong and graceful. 
Have foot-rests, steering gear and brake; 3 sizes. Cire. 


free. 8.L.ALLEN & Co.,129 Catharine St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 























NY readers of the Companion desiring positive proof 
of the wonderful efficacy of Dr. Scott's genuine Elec- 
tric Corsets, Belts, Trusses, Brushes, and other appliances, 
are invited to send their name and address to Dr. Scott, 
2 Broadway, New York, and he will mail you free 
Pa ee ny containing indisputable testimony regarding 
he merits of his remedies, and illustrations of the same. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“* $15 Breechloader “ $9.00 
All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere, Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
| 180 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Ohiog 


(400 RECITATIONS 
AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph paper-cover, mailed to 
any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps. This book 
contains the choicest gems for Reading,and we guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. S. 














| Patented Improved Lotta. Bustle. 
|For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted. __ 

Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


Warren Milk Bottles, 


Patented March 2384, 1880, 


Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward, Cata- 
logue, showing advan- 
tages, on application. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 
72 Murray St., New York. 













on application. 


Descriptive Circular 





| MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








, EMBROIDERY SILK 


| Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 

mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 

im each package. Send Postal note or Stam: 


| n s 
to THE BRAIN & ARESTRON 

| SILK C0. 36 KINGSTON STREET, | nO 

BOSTON, MASS, 





Shakespeare, 


lishing house. 





ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. | 


Boned with Feather- | 


| BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 157 Rose St., New York. | 





JAN. 12, 1888. 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 

The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 
duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical En- 
gineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Natural 


History, Physics, and General Studies. 
For catalogue and information address 
_ _JAME 


38 P. MUNROE, Secretary. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 














Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAT. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 
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= 2 80 per rod. 
All sizes and widths, Sold by us or any dealer in this line of 
goods. FREIGHT PAID. Information free. 
Write The McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO. 
158 & 160 West Lake St., CHIC Illinois. 
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TOO ILD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS.. WASTE 
OIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
COLORS 40CTS. PER OZ. WASTE 
SILK BLACK OR AS F 
5 crs. PER. OUNC 


EUREKA SILK C0., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 








‘THEGREAT 


the 


orders, 
of 44 pieces, or 
with $20 or- 
this 
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Brilliant ! 
Durable! 
Economical! 


36 COLORS. 1o cents each. 


) The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. One package colors one to four pounds 


of Dress Goods, Carpet Rags, Yarns, etc. : 
Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, direc- 

tions for coloring Feathers, Photos., making Ink, 

Blueing, etc. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


‘DIAMOND PAINTS 
Gold, Silver, Bronze,Copper. Only IO Cents 
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100,000 Volumes given away for premiums to a brilliant and valuable magazine. 
These embrace the works of Dickens, 


Scott, Cooper, Haggard, Jules Verne, 


Byron, Tennyson, and nearly all the Standard Works in prose 
and verse, beautifully printed and handsomely bound. Seven hundred different 
volumes to choose from. The most extraordinary offer ever made by « pub- 
Send two cents for a catalogue. 
SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., 29 PARK ROW. NEW YORK. 








